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All the natural flavor 
of the fish is retained in 


Beardsley’s Shredded Codfish 
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CHOCOLATES 


The most delightful gift ever offered— 


a peace-offering indeed, sure to please and fully satisfy every one who 
is so fortunate as to receive it. 

Samosets have a peculiar charm all their own. You cannot eat them 
without seeming to feel the breath of spring, smell the sweet perfume of blos- 
: : soming shrubs and catch vistas of enchanting woods and charming shores. 
Requires No Soaking. Ready for Instant Use. s eee S — 

It’s all because in the manufacture of Samosets we employ different 

° ° methods than usual, methods by which we are able to preserve the ex- 

There is no other Shredded. The Package with the Red Band. quisite flavors that Nature placed in nuts, fruits, wild honey, different 

= tones of chocolate, etc., and combine them in ways that produce the 

Booklet of Recipes Sent Free on Request. unusual flavors found only in Samosets. Try them and have a new 
experience. 


J. W. Beardsl ey’s Sons Any dealer can be proud to supply his trade with Samosets. 


ee Boston _| SAMOSET CHOCOLATES COMPANY, Boston, Mass. 
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VOLUME 85. 


OOM K was stifling from the 

warm September night and 

the glare of the gas-jets, the 
girls were tired from much voting 
for important class offices, and out- 
side in the soft darkness all the rest 
of the school were singing on the 
library steps. 

‘*Goodness, let’s hurry the busi- 
ness through anyhow!’’ muttered 
Alice Coyle, pushing her damp hair 
back. 

‘*What’s left?’’ 
Shippen. 

‘*Just treasurer of the Lit.’’ 

‘*That’s nothing. The manager 
does all the real work. The treas- 
urer just keeps the money and hands 
it out when the manager says. ’’ 

‘*Anybody will do for that,’’ said 
Alice. ‘‘Were you ever so hot?’’ 

‘* Let’s nominate our little Barty, ’’ 
proposed a mischievous-looking girl 
in front. 

‘*Me? Did some one speak to 
me?’’ A girl across the aisle turned 
at the name, and showed her delicate 
face and great soft eyes. 

‘*Just the same,’’ Alice protested, 
‘‘unimportant as it is, the girls will 
wrangle half an hour over it, and I 
want to go out to sing.’’ 

“You shall! Nobody will run 
against our Barty.’’ Brenda Weld, 
the girl who had suggested the name, 
jumped to her feet, and said, with 
exaggerated solemnity : 

‘“‘T nominate Jane Bartlett 
McLaren for treasurer of the Lit- 
erary Magazine. ’’ 

A wave of laughter swept the 
room, in which could be heard 


asked Harriet 
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dollars 
concluded 


four 
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there’s just our fare, 
and twenty-one cents, 
Alice. 

““O Alice, 
cent.’’ 

‘*Who cares? 
it to you.’”’ 

Barty turned a desolate face upon 
her friend. 

‘It’s not that, dear, it’s grand- 
father. He gives me a huge allow- 
ance, really he does, though I don’t 
know where it goes, for I never 
have anything to show for it. But 
he has a horror of girls’ business 
ways. He thinks we’re always bor- 
rowing and forgetting to pay back, 
and mixing money up. So he made 
me promise on my word of honor I’d 
never borrow a cent of any girl, no 
matter what happened. ’’ 

‘*Well,’’ gasped Alice, 
promise !’’ 

‘*Yes, you would. It’s not like 
having a father, Allie. Grand- 
father’s old and particular, and Jim 
and Dick and Ed and I are bother 
enough to bring up without crossing 
his pet ideas, too.’’ 

‘*But, Barty, it’s the most won- 
derful chance, and you adore music. 
See here, borrow of the Lit fund. 
You’ll keep your word to your 
grandfather, for it’s not a girl, and 
you’ll have the music, too.’’ 

**T can’t. ”’ 

‘*Nonsense! Of course you can. 
It’s only four dollars. It’s not the 
same as asking a girl. Nobody’ll be 
put out a moment. ’’ 

Why not? Her own money would 
come soon. Nothing stood in the 


I can’t! Is haven’t a 





Borrow. I’ll lend 


**I’d never 








various voices crying, ‘‘Second the 
nomination !’’ 

‘* Are there any other nominations 
for this office?’’ the class president, 
herself smiling, asked. ‘‘If 
not, will some one move that 
the secretary cast a vote for 
Jane Bartlett McLaren for 
treasurer of the Literary Maga- 
zine? Thank you! The meet- 
ing is adjourn 

At the last. word, the presi- 
ding officer darted down from 
the platform to join the other hilarious girls 
who were now crowding about the new official. 

‘*Spreads at the inn while the money holds 
out!’? ‘*Give me that money to lock up in- 
stantly!’’ ‘‘O Barty, it’s too absurd!’’ were 
some of the congratulations poured upon her. 

She turned upon her friends a slow, amused 
smile. ‘Really, children, you flatter me. I 
just heard Alice announce that any one could 
perform the duties of my office, and now I 
gather you actually tremble for the Lit if I am 
to be on it.’” 

‘*But you, dear child, managing money!’’ 
exclaimed Edith. 

‘“‘Why, paying bills and keeping accounts 
and holding on to money take system—and 


arithmetic and practical sense,’’ explained 
Alice, winding an arm about ‘‘Barty’s’’ 
shoulder. 


The girls were out in the hall now, and 
Barty faced them, pushing herself free from 
Alice. ‘‘And I am a kind of idiot, eh?’’ she 
said, laughing. 

‘*You’re a genius!’’ some one in the group 
said. 

‘*We all know you can do anything on earth 
if you really want to!’’ Edith declared, sud- 
denly serious. 

‘*Yes. That’s true,’’ said several at the 
same time. Others nodded; all at once every 
one seemed to mean a great deal. 

A spark flashed into the darkness of Barty’s 
eyes. ‘‘If I really want to,’’ she repeated, as 
she made her way to her own room. 

‘*Come right along and study Homer !’’ her 
roommate called to her as she entered. The 
girl was seated at her desk, surrounded by piles 
of books. 

Barty snatched the Homer from her with- 
out ceremony. ‘‘Mary Klett, what makes all 
the girls think it a joke because I’m elected 
treasurer of the Lit?’’ 

Mary smiled. She was a downright honest 
girl, with the reputation of having the best 
disposition in school. ‘‘I suppose it’s because 
you always lose things and forget engagements 
and cut appointments, and have to be prodded 
up whenever you’re due at a place.’’ 

**Goodness !’? murmured Barty. 
complete fool ?”? . 

**Don’t be a goose!’? Mary replied. 


“Amila 


**You 


know you’re perfectly magnificent in a crisis, 
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““WHAT MAKES ALL THE GIRLS THINK IT A JOKE BECAUSE I'M ELECTED TREASURER 
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or whenever it’s dash and fire and a leap that’s 
needed. It’s in the pegging away at some dull 
work that you fail, but of course you can do 
anything on earth if you really want to.’’ 

Barty smiled. Those were exactly Edith’s 
words. ‘‘Only I never seem to want to do 
anything useful ?’’ she said. 

‘*Anything disagreeable,’’ her friend sug- 
gested, by way ofamendment. ‘‘Are you going 
to study your Greek ?’’ 

‘“*No. I’m going over to get the 
from last year’s treasurer. ’’ 

‘*Point!’? Mary clapped her hands. 

Barty stopped at the door. She colored till 
the soft pink in her cheeks was hot red, then 
she laughed, then she sat down. 

She began to study with the fiery concentra- 
tion that made the girls call her a genius, and 
Mary wondered, as always, and admired. 

At the end of half an hour Barty clapped 
her book down. ‘‘Now,’’ she exclaimed, ‘‘I’ve 
got a right to go and see Emily Morlott!’’ 

The senior treasurer surrendered her box of 
money dubiously. Like the others in the 
school, she leved and distrusted Barty. 

‘*There’s forty-one dollars exactly. You 
won’t need a penny of it till January, when 
the new bills come in, but you’d better keep 
some with you in case the manager needs it.’’ 

‘*Yes’m,’’ murmured Barty, with a dreamy 
meekness irritating to the anxious treasurer. 

‘*Now, Jane,’’—none of the other girls ever 
called Barty that,—‘‘you won’t lose this 
money, or mix it up with your own, or lend 
it, will you? It’s really tremendously impor- 
tant to keep it all straight and safe. You will 
be practical and careful for once, won’t you?’’ 

Barty looked anything but responsible and 
practical as she answered sweetly, ‘‘ "Deed, I 
will, Emily.’’ 

Out in the hall, however, with the door 
closed, she shut her lips and narrowed her 
eyes till she was fairly ugly. Some little click 
in the inner mechanism of her life had set all 
her powers jarring within her; she saw herself 
ill put together, untrustworthy, as never before. 

**T’ll keep every penny of this money safe if 
I have to cut off my right hand!’’ she said 
to herself. ‘‘I don’t care for the girls, but I’ll 
prove to myself I can do something I don’t 
want to if I-try!’’ 

Then she carried the box off to her room, 


Lit money 








crowded it into a corner of a bureau drawer, 
and forgot all about it amid the excitement of 
beginning school. 

One day, about a week after this, she was 
deep in a letter home when Brenda came in 
suddenly. ‘‘Barty, got any change? I have 
to pay for an express package, and nobody in 
school has anything but bills, apparently.’’ 

‘*Help yourself,’’ Barty replied, waving hos- 
pitably to her purse on the table. 

‘*Help yourself, indeed! There’s not a cent 
in it! Haven’t you change in the Lit box?’’ 

**Of course. I forgot there was such a 
thing.’’ Barty was rummaging in her drawer. 

‘*Here’s just what I want,’’—Brenda poked 
up the lid of the box,—*‘three quarters. ’’ 

‘*Here, you —’’ Barty stopped short, for 
she remembered her promise to herself. How 
could she make herself appear so disobliging 
and foolish? ‘‘I’m awfully sorry. I know 
you’ll think me fussy, but I just can’t touch 
that Lit money, even for you.’’ 

““My stars! I’ll give it back just as soon 
as I can get this bill changed. ’’ 

‘*I’m sorry,’’ repeated Barty, piteously. 

**Don’t be a silly, Bart! The man’ll be 
crazy if I keep him waiting any longer.’’ 
Brerida jerked at the box. 

The treasurer snapped the lid down. 
she said, hoarsely. 

Brenda stood up in scornful anger; she had 
all the outraged surprise commonly felt when 
the always willing turn disobliging. 

‘*Keep your money, by all means! The 
position of Treasurer of the United States does 
require great care about large sums !’’ 

Barty sat on the floor where Brenda had 
left her. ‘‘Oh,’’ she said, ‘‘oh, was I just 
ridiculous, or was I right?’’ 

The treasury box seemed to have kinship 
with Pandora’s that day in its trouble-making 
powers. Only a few minutes passed’ after 
Brenda’s furious good-by, when Alice came 
in, smiling, waving a letter. 

‘*Listen!’’ she exclaimed. ‘‘There’s to be 
the most wonderful concert in the city to- 
morrow night. My cousin, Lucy Fuller, has 
sent two tickets to me. She knows how I love 
music and how I’ never get a chance to hear 
any in the school I’ve brought one to you.’’ 

‘*How splendid !’” 

**Lucy has asked us to stay with her, so 


‘“*No!”’ 





way of a delightful experience but 
one poor scruple. How morbid to 
spoil her own pleasure and Alice’s, 
too, for a silly experiment with 
herself! Ah, but could she 
give up her pleasure if she 
wished? Was she not morally 
‘*soft,’’ like an athlete ouf of 
training? If she gave in now, 
would she ever again hold out? 

‘**Alice,’’ she said, ‘‘I don’t 
want to explain, and you 
don’t want to make me, I 
know. I just mustn’t take that money. I want 
to go to the concert dreadfully, and I hate to dis- 
appoint you, but I just can’t take that money.’’ 

Alice was puzzled and disappointed, but she 
did not attempt to coax any more. 

Often that winter Barty thought of the trust 
money. It would have been convenient to 
borrow from it,-or to take change from it; yet 
she kept it untouched under all pressure. She 
began to feel a queer fellowship with the stodgy 
brown box with its brass lock. Somehow it 
held the secret of her nature; -the secret that 
even Mary and Alice did not guess, and that 
she herself had never yet solved—of her own 
power of fidelity—in hard times. 

The Christmas holidays were over, the terrors 
of semester examinations loomed large. Barty, 
who feared examinations very little and pro- 
fessors not at all, was making ready for bed 
one night, when Harriet came to her door. 

‘*Barty, run up to Edith’s room, will you? 
She’s awfully low in her mind, and desires to 
see yours beyond all other faces. ’’ 

Barty found Edith alone in her small room 
on the top floor, in bed, with the gas’ out and 
the moonlight streaming in through an uncur- 
tained window. In the frail light she looked 
haggard and strange. ‘‘O Barty!’’ she ex- 
claimed. ‘‘I’m in such dreadful trouble I had 
to see you; I couldn’t tell any one else.’’ 

‘*What is it, dear?’’ Barty stroked her hand 
with tenderness but with composure. Edith 
was always alarming her friends with threats 
of catastrophes that never arrived. 

‘I’ve written a check for thirty dollars, and 
I haven’t that much money in the bank, and 
to-morrow they’ll know it and arrest me!’’ 
Edith gestured wildly. ‘‘You see, I had for- 
gotten another check that I had given. I 
thought I had thirty dollars, and I’ve only 
two,’’ explained Edith. 

‘*That is some difference, ’’ murmured Barty, 
but she forbore to press the point. ‘‘But they 
can’t arrest you for that. Isn’t it just what 
they call overdrawing?’’ 

Edith felt her tragedy was falling a little 
flat. ‘‘Anyhow, you have to put it back. 
Banks don’t give people money.’’ 

Even Barty’s limited business knowledge 
accepted this. ‘‘Put it back, then. I’ll take it 
down myself to-morrow. ’’ 


“IT can’t. I haven’t any money. It was 
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the. bill for my costume in the Christmas play. 
I had it made in the city, and the dressmaker 


has kept sending the bill, and I’ve kept waiting | ing 


to get the money from home. To-day she 
wrote that if I didn’t send the money at once, 
she’d tell Doctor Thorsen right away. You 
know what he’d say !’” 

Barty nodded sympathetically. 

‘*T just dashed off a check, for I knew my 


home money would come, and if it didn’t, there 
|the transom of the room next to Mary’s. 
| Toward this Barty ran, and flinging open the 
| door, darted in. 


was the money in the bank. ’’ 

**Well ?”” 

‘*T found I hadn’t the bank money, and when 
my letter from home came, it said they couldn’t 
give me any money—they don’t know about 
my cotume— things have been queer at home, 
and — 

‘*Never mind,’’ nberveptnd Barty, hastily. 
‘*What we need to think about is how to 
scuttle about for that thirty dollars. ’’ 

‘*T can’t borrow it. I sha’n’t be able to pay 
it back for months, till I’ve saved up bit by 
bit. I’m willing to ask you to help me, for 
you’re different from the other girls. ’’ 

‘*Thank you, dear.’’ Barty had not known 
how Edith felt toward her, and she was touched 
by it. ‘‘It’s just my luck to have only five 
dollars myself now, but I’ll borrow it for you, 
just as if it were for myself. No, I can’t!’’ 
She stopped with a groan. ‘‘Grandfather’s 
promise! Ede, I’d lend you my head, but I 
can’t go to anybody. ’’ 

‘‘There’s the Lit money. I heard the man- 
ager say last night all the bills were paid with 
the new money, so they just left the old in the 
box with you.’’ 

“QO Edie, I don’t want ever to touch that 
Lit money !’’ 

Edith began to cry. ‘‘What shall I do?’’ 

‘*Go to Mrs. Willow.’’ 

‘“‘T daren’t. She didn’t want me to have 
my dress made in the city; she said it was 
silly and extravagant—and it was —’’ The 
words were lost in the pillow. 

Barty shut her eyes, and tried to see clear 
with the orbs of her 
mind. Was she not hard 
and narrow, sacrificing 
her friend to a rigid 
plan she had made just 
for herself? Edith had 
thrown herself on her 
mercy; was there any- 
thing in all the world so 
important as helping a 
friend? She pressed a 
quick kiss on the top of 
Edith’s head. 

‘*You shall have that 
Lit money to-morrow 
morning, dear.’’ 

She slipped away from 
Edith’s thanks. In her 
own room, she sat on 
the bed with the small 
brown box in her lap. 
It had not been opened 
since she had refused 
Brenda, months ago. 

It seemed easy to lend 
the money to Edith— 
hard to keep it. Barty 
realized that she was 
choosing the easiest 
way; that her attempt 
to stick to any other was 
about to fail. And then 
Mary’s words came to 
her: ‘*You can do any- 
thing on earth if you 
really want-to.’? They 
sounded with such start- 
ling distinctness that 
involuntarily she turned 
her head to see if it 
were not Mary speaking, after all. With the 
words came an idea. She jumped up and put 
the box, unopened, back in her drawer. Then 
she crept into bed. 

For a long time she lay awake. She could 
see the pines across the campus, dark and 
solemn, and the cold moon looking down on a 
white world of snow. Something of the aus- 
terity and calm of the night crept in on her 
with a sense of the triviality of mere personal 
satisfaction or pleasure. ‘‘I don’t care—much, ’’ 
was the way she put it to herself as.she fell 
asleep. 

In the morning she fared forth on two 
errands—the first was to the school treasurer. 

‘*Miss Deems, I’ve changed my mind about 
my riding lessons for next semester,’’ she said. 
‘That is, if you will let me have my money 
back. ” 

‘Oh, yes, of Course that can be arranged,’’ 
—Miss Deems began to count out bills at once, 
—‘‘but I thought you delighted in those riding 
lessons ?”? 

Barty hid a long sigh under the cloak of a 
laugh. 

‘“*T do like them pretty well, but you can’t 
eat your cake and have it, too, and I’d like 
to eat my cake up right now.’’ 

Then she went to Edith, the money tied 
tight in a corner of her handkerchief. 

That night she stole off to bed sadly, for she 
felt tired and out of spirits, and could think of 
no remedy so good as sleep. Mary had gone 
off up-stairs to spend the night with a kindred 
spirit, intent upon studying late, so she was 











alone in their ‘‘apartment’’—two small bed- 
rooms and the study, in a wing of the build- 


In the middle of the night she woke with a 
start, as if some one had called her. Something 
was happening, she knew, somewhere, al- 
though she could not tell where or what. She 
sprang out of bed and stumbled, barefooted, 
through the study into the hall. The air was 
acrid with smoke; an orange light glowed over 


A roaring blaze of curtains 
and wall-paper, a flaring gas-jet from which 
the fire had started, a blinding smother of 
smoke, and a tired girl asleep with her head 
on the table! Barty leaped upon her, crying: 

‘*Wake up, Kate! Wake up!’’ 

Drugged by the smoke, the girl only sighed. 
Barty clutched her by her shoulders, and 
dragged her, an inert and helpless body, 
through the smoke into the hall. Staggering 
and choking, she dropped her there and rushed 
for the next room. 

‘*Hal!. Get up! The school’s on fire! Kate’s 
unconscious in the hall!’? she shrieked at 
Harriet Shippen, asleep in her bed. 

Harriet followed Barty unquestioningly to 
the hall. The two girls half-carried, half- 
dragged Kate down-stairs to the first floor of 
the main hall, and laid her on a couch. 

‘**You beat the gong, Hal. I’ll run back 
and call the other girls!’’ Barty gasped. 

Harriet nodded, and as Barty began to mount 
the stairs, she heard the great boom of the gong 
sound out on the stillness. She was so tired 
and so choked with smoke she could only patter 
along, calling shrilly, ‘‘Fire! Firel!’? The 
girls heard, however, and came stumbling 
out, wildly or composedly, according to their 
natures. 

When she reached the wing in which her 
room was she stopped. Ali the girls who lived 
in that part of the building were safe. Per- 
haps she could dash through the smoke to save 


ORAWN BY H. BURGESS 
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“OF COURSE WE KNOW THEY CANNOT PULL THIS.” 


some one of her possessions, her beautiful 
Geneva watch, her new Christmas furs, her 
great-great-grandmother’s brooch. She peered 
into the smoke now filling the hall, thick but 
not impenetrable, and fancied she saw an 
opening beyond. Crouching low, she plunged 
forward, battled against the strangling vapor 
for one desperate moment, felt the withering 
heat suck out at her, and was through safe in 
her own study. Here the heat was great, 
the air thick, but she could breathe and see. 

The memory of the fiery furnace through 
which she had just passed, through which she 
must pass again to safety, warned her to be 
quick in her search. Her watch —her furs—her 
brooch? She knew the place exactly of each. 
She thrust past chairs and tables, all endowed 
with projections undreamed of in daylight, 
stumbled against some unseen reef, and fell, 
her head crashing upon the floor. For a 
moment she lay too dazed to move; then she 
pulled herself to her feet, sick and shaken. 

“*T must get out of this,’’ she said to herself, 
for the first time doubtful of her act. ‘‘But I 
will get something first. What? Why—why 
—of course. I said I’d lose my right hand 
before I’d let a penny of it be touched. ’’ 

She was perfectly calm as she rummaged 
in her drawer for the box holding the Lit 
money ; she understood quite well that she was 
giving up her chance for all else. The worn 
brown box seemed to stand out in brilliant 
colors as the symbol of a great, splendid effort 
she had tried to make. If she saved it, she 
would have found out the secret of herself, 








she would know then that she had power over 
herself ‘‘to do anything in the world she really 
wanted to.”? She would have the certainty 
that hers was no drifting, helmless bark, 
purposeless and futile, but ‘‘a ship that had 
found herself’’ for good and wise service. 

She lifted the box from the drawer, walked 
steadily to the door leading into her study,— 
for she must save her strength,—and groped 
for the heavy couch-cover. In this she wound 
herself, shrouding her head completely. 

‘‘T can’t burn now I have the box,’’ she 
thought, with a queer calm. Then she sprang 
out into the smoke. She fought frantically for 
breath, whirled about in a horror of blackness, 
heard a voice a thousand miles away call, 
‘*Barty! Barty McLaren!’’ beat at the en- 
gulfing smoke, pitched forward, and was lost, 
down, down into heat and darkness. 

‘*She’s all right now,’’ a voice said. 
burned at all, just choked.’’ 

Barty opened her eyes. She lay on the sofa 


*“*Not 





in the main hall, and the infirmary nurse and 
several of the girls, of whom Mary was one, 
stood round her. 

Did school burn down?’’ she asked. 

‘*Goodness, no!’? answered Mary. ‘‘Just 
our rooms. The fire company got here in time 
for the fest. Did you save anything when 
you went back ?”” 

Barty fumbled in the folds of the couch- 
cover that was spread.over her; the precious 
box was safe. 

‘*Yes, the Lit money.’’ 

‘That !’’ cried all the girls in chorus. 

‘‘Why, that’s what I went back for,’’ she 
said, smiling, although wearily. 

‘*Better leave her to rest a while,’’ advised 
the nurse. 

Barty reached out to catch Mary’s hand. 

‘*You said I could if I wanted to, and I’ve 
proved it. And I don’t mind the rest, now I 


‘| know I can,’’ she said, and laughed, weak as 


she was, to see Mary’s puzzled look. 


THAT LITTLE SPAN OF MORGANS 


m mm. 


There was once a little animal, 
No bigger than a fox, 
And on five toes he seampered 
Over Tertiary rocks. 
O sings the most realistic of 
S American poets, concerning 

the first American horse, or 
rather the far-off ancestor of the 
horse, going back to those early days of the 
continent when its great Rocky Mountain 
backbone was pushing upward from out the 
Tertiary seas. 

The zodlogists tell us that this little ‘‘dawn- 
horse,’’ or eohippus, roamed the primeval 
uplands somewhere out in Wyoming; and at 
Yale University they exhibit its small skeleton 
with the toes not yet changed to hoofs, a 
development due, it is believed, to much hard 

scampering over its 
rocky pastures later on. 

It is not wholly clear 
how the ‘‘dawn-horse’’ 

~ reached the eastern con- 
tinent from the western 
—for the horse which 
we now drive probably 
came to Europe from 
America. Perhaps there 
were broad isthmuses in 
those early epochs, high- 
ways of animal migra- 
tion, which the ever 
restless ocean has since 
submerged. 

Strictly speaking, too, 
the poet was in error 
about those five toes. 
There seem to have been 
four only. But that is 
a comparatively small 
matter, except to the 
zoologists. 

Moreover, it was a 
very long time ago, so 
long that most of us are 
now much more inter- 
ested in the various 
breeds, strains and vari- 
eties of horses, as we 
buy and sell them, than 
in this little Hyrocathere 
of the long past—and of 
all these many breeds 
‘and varieties there was 
never, aS many believe, 
a better one than the 
‘*Morgan horse. ’’ 

The United States 
government, which is never overhasty or enthu- 
siastic about anything, has of late arrived at 
the same conclusion, and is now establishing 
farms to breed Morgans for use as cavalry 
and battery horses. 

The origin of the Morgan breed is almost as 
obscure as that of the little eohippus himself, 
but is believed to be traceable to im- 
ported Arabian blood, descending, round- 
about, through a small horse called Justin 
Morgan, after one of his many owners, which 
appeared in Vermont over a century ago. We 
say ‘‘appeared in Vermont,’’ for there are 
several conflicting accounts as to how this 
horse first came there. He was a dark bay, 
weighing considerably less than a thousand 
pounds, but he possessed remarkable qualities. 
Many traditions, now exaggerated a little, 
perhaps, are preserved as to the strength and 
spirit of this obscure progenitor of the Mor- 
gans. 

Down at our old farm in Maine we learned 
the value of Morgan horses almost by accident, 
from a small horse called Hannibal, or ‘‘ Han, ’’ 
which the old squire got by way of trade at 
Portland. In color he was a dark chestnut, 
with a little half-moon star in his face and one 
white foot. 

No particular value was attached to him at 
first, and in December that year he was sent up 
to one of the logging-camps, to work alongside 
a Percheron that had lost its mate by colic. 
Several times that winter the foreman at the 
camp said to us that Han was the best worker 
in the teams. ‘‘Whether you know it or not, 
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m 
squire, you’ve got a mighty good 
little horse there,’’ the foreman 
kept saying. ‘‘He’s better than 
any of them big Islanders, and 
it doesn’t cost half so much to 
keep him.’’ 

At that time we used numbers 
of Prince Edward Island horses, great, clumsy, 
slow creatures, with inordinately shaggy legs, 
which had to be sheared frequently in winter 
to’ keep them from loading up with ice. The 
old squire was also experimenting with Perche- 
rons, which proved rather too tender’ for the 
Maine woods in winter. 

When the horses came down from the camps 
that spring, some attention was given to little 
Han. Instead of turning him out to pasture, 
we put him in the stable and began driving 
him. He was a fast walker, a keen trotter, 
and, moreover, so kind and intelligent that 
the whole family liked him. He was spirited 
enough, yet the girls could drive him with 
perfect safety. He hated dogs, but that was 
hardly a failing. 

In fact, little Han was an object-lesson in 
horse-flesh; and as the season advanced, the 
old squire grew interested in Morgans. Among 
others to whom he wrote for further informa- 
tion concerning them was a breeder of these 
horses, who lived at Middlebury, Vermont; 
and as a result of their correspondence, in 
October the old gentleman drove across country 
to Middlebury to see some of the Morgan stock. 
He took Addison and Halstead with him, and 
drove little Han beside the Percheron. 

They were gone six days, and came back 
enthusiastic in praise of the new stock. They 
had sold the Percheron at Concord, New 
Hampshire, and brought back from Middle- 
bury three Morgan colts and a mate for Han, 
bearing the lively name of Hickory; and that 
was the origin of our little span of ‘‘Han and 
Hick. ’’ 

This new Morgan looked almost just like 
Han; they walked alike and were within 
twenty pounds of the same weight. Each had 
a little half-moon star; and Hickory also had 
one white forefoot. . 

But together the span tipped the scales at 
only nineteen hundred and twenty pounds, 
which the lumbermen, as well as the farmers 
thereabouts, thought was too light for loads. 
‘Smart little horses, no doubt,’’ they said, 
‘*but they haven’t got the beef and bone for 
heavy loads. ’? 

During the winter, however, we found that 
Han and Hick could draw as much as any 
of the big horses, and do it quicker, with less 
expense for corn and hay. The old squire 
decided to breed Morgans and to advocate their 
use in Maine; and by way of helping on the 
good work, Addison and I determined to take 
Han and Hick to the fair in September, and 
show the whole county what Morgan horses 
could do. 

It was customary then, as now, to have 
drawing-matches at fairs, arranged or graded 
for different classes of horses according to 
weight. Many persons whose instincts are 
strongly on the side of kindness to animals 
now condemn such tests. Others believe that 
—like football-games between schoolboys—such 
matches promote strength and pluck. At that 
time we did not trouble ourselves much with 
such questions, but began training our two 
little Morgans to pull with ‘‘the twenty-four- 
hundred class,’’ that is to say, with horses 
weighing not less than twelve hundred each. _ 

We loaded up a large stone-drag, which some 
call a stone-boat, with what we estimated at 
a ton and a half of rock, to begin with; and 
every day, just after dinner, we hitched up 
Han and Hick for a bout of a few minutes at 
that drag, along the cart-road from the barns 
out to the fields. We chose a place where there 
was sand and bare gravel, since a loaded drag 
goes much harder over such spots than on 
grassy sward. 

The horses were not being worked otherwise 
at that time, and they seemed really to enjoy 
those brief bouts at pulling. That was all we 
had ther do for a fortnight before the fair; 















UNDAY morning, June 25, 1876,—the 
centennial year,—broke brilliant and 
cloudless over the Bighorn Range 
and all the adjacent Indian hunting- 
grounds. If ever the heavens spoke of 

peace and good-will. toward men, it was here 
and on this perfect day. 

Away to the east, along the Atlantic sea- 
board, the church-bells were calling to early 
worship. Here, half-way across the continent, 
with Cloud Peak towering, a dazzling white 
sentinel, over miles upon miles of glorious 
landseape, there reigned impressive, Sabbath 
silence. 

It was barely five o’clock—‘‘mountain time. ’’ 
It was still deep shadow among the cottonwoods 
in the winding ravine, where a dozen brown- 
faced, bearded men stood eagerly watching the 
movements of two of their number, who, fol- 
lowing a half-breed scout, were slowly, cau- 
tiously nearing the crest of the eastward ridge. 
The arms and accouterments, not the dress, 
the saddled horses grouped in the shelter of 
the sandy stream-bed and guarded by other 
dozens, told that here was a scouting party of 
United States cavalry. The fact that not a 
whiff of camp-fire smoke could be seen, although 
the night had been spent here in bivouac, told 
that they were in the heart of the savage 
enemy’s country, where the faintest error 
would betray them. 

When one young trooper broke into a nervous, 
chuckling laugh, the lieutenant left in com- 
mand turned sharply upon him, with the order, 
low and stern: 

“Shut up, there !’’ 

Men use terse language on an Indian cam- 
paign. 

Presently the. half - breed —_ a point 
whence he could see the wide-spreading coun- 
try beyond the ridge, and lay there prone. 
Then the two followers crept up on line with 
him, and, bareheaded, unslung their field- 
glasses. Then from a swale, or hollow, mid- 
way, there suddenly appeared a little line of 
slouch - hats and flannel-shirted backs, as a 
supporting squad of troopers ran forward 
a dozen rods or so, then as suddenly halted, 
knelt and waited. 

And then, without removing the glass from 
his eyes, the elder of the two officers, after 
long survey, drawled in disgust: 

‘*Not a blessed thing in sight !’’ 

But the younger, laying a hand on his 
senior’s arm, then pointing far to the southeast, 
answered : 

‘*And. yet we’ve found it!’’ 

‘Tt’? was the broad trail from the Red Cloud 
Reservation, near the southeast corner of Wyo- 
ming, along which, by hundreds, the young 
braves of the Oglalla, Brulé and Minneconjou 
bands had for weeks been flocking to the sup- 
port of crafty old Sitting Bull in the far 
northwest. And ‘‘it’? was what a veteran 
cavalry regiment had been called up from 
Kansas and sent by General Sheridan to find. 
When they had found ‘‘it’’ they were to ‘‘break 
up the business.’”’ Other veteran regiments 
under General Crook were hunting for Sitting 
Bull along the northeast base of the Bighorn, 
others still, under General Terry, were march- 
ing to hem him in from the northeast, and yet 


another column, under General Gibbon, was | 
closing in from the west. 

It was a powerful combination in point of | 
numbers. It might have succeeded—but for 
one fatal move. 

**Well, there’ll be no more joining S. B. by 
this route,”’ said the younger officer, turning | 
and pointing straight to the south, where, | 
long miles away, a dust-cloud was rising over | 
the divides and ravines. ‘+ Yonder 
comes the regiment !’’ 

““T know,’’ was the answer, as 
the elder turned and gazed thought- 
fully away northwestward over 
intervening miles of silence to 
where the wooded crests of the 
Cheetish barred the horizon, ‘‘but 
I wish we knew what was going 
on up there—to-day.’’ 

Not until nearly fourteen days 
thereafter did we know, when, 
with his face pale with grief, our 
chief scout and trusted friend, 
‘* Buffalo Bill, ’’ startled the drowsy 
camp with the direful news — 
‘‘Custer and half the Seventh 
Cavalry wiped out.’’ 

For that beautiful, peaceful 
Sabbath was the fatal day—and 
Custer’s the fatal move. 

All the nation knows the story 
now, although not until the morn- 
ing of July 5th was it flashed by 
wire all over the land. In profound 
ignorance of what had happened 
were the government, the press, 
the bereaved sisterhood at Fort 
Lincoln, praying for the safety of 
loved ones who had been stripped, 
scalped, mutilated long days before. 
Not until the Far West, her decks 
laden with wounded,: reached Bis- 
marck at dawn of the 5th, had an 
inkling of the truth reached the 
people of the States. 

Yet as far east as St. Paul and 
Minneapolis the Indians knew, and 
one old Mendota Sioux had told 
his stanch friend, the adjutant at 
Fort Snelling, who for the first time declared 
his informant a dreamer—or a liar. He was 
stunned three days later to find it all true. 
The marvelous system of signals by which the 
Indians rushed important tidings—sun flashes 
or smokes by day and fires by night—had done 
it all. 

The incident is recorded and vouched for 
in the army text-book, Colonel Wagner’s 
**Service of Security and Information.’’ But 
here is Colonel Rodman’s own story of the 
affair, told me first long years ago, and 
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“ BLIND” 


repeated in writing for me only a few months 
before his lamented death. 

‘*Blind’’ was the pathetic name. the old 
Indian bore, and blind he was, and for that 


reason, perhaps, more dependent than his fel- | 


lows upon paleface friendship. They lived at 
Mendota, a large band of Sioux, peaceable since 
| the lesson given them in 1862, but doubtless 
| sympathetic with their savage tribesmen on 


EDWAROS 





the far frontier. Blind had learned that food 
and kindness and welcome ever awaited him 
over at the fort. 


Blind had gradually attached himself espe- | 


cially to the adjutant, and from having been 
first led to the adjutant’s quarters, had taken 
to groping his way thither, unled, unbidden, 
yet ever made welcome. 
Rodman find ‘the grateful Indian squatting in 
a certain corner of the little army parlor, 


patiently awaiting the coming of his friend and | 


the cheery greeting, ‘‘How, Kolah!’’ Rodman 


BURST IMPETUOUSLY INTO HIS TALE 


Time and again did | 
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had even learned to talk a little in the Sioux 
tongue, and to*supplement this with some 
practise in their wonderful sign-language. 

This day, Monday,, July 3d, he had not 
thought of Blind’s coming, for only two days 
before he had seen him safely across to the 
south shore of the Minnesota,—the St. Peter 
of territorial days,—and with him went a stout 
bag of bread, beef and coffee, and sugar in 
abundance, enough to keep the old fellow in 
comfort until mid-week. Yet here he was 
again, and two hours earlier than usual, and 
what was odd indeed in any Indian, quivering 
from intense excitement. 

Rodman’s first thought was that Blind had 
met foul play—had been robbed of his treas- 
ures. But Indians do not rob their own people. 
They have not yet achieved all the customs of 
civilization. Before the adjutant could ques- 
tion, the old son of a Sioux chieftain startled 
him with his abrupt announcement. 

Speaking hurriedly, dramatic- 
ally, in his native tongue, using 
as far as possible only those words 
he knew his friend could under- 
stand, but accompanying every 
other with an expressive sign, 
Blind burst impetuously into his 
tale: 

‘*Heap battle—heap Sioux—heap 
soldiers—heap many sieeps [nights 
between marehing days} up Elk 
River [the Sioux name for the 
Yellowstone] and Greasy Grass 
{the Little Bighorn]—fight two 
days—heap soldiers—plenty white 
chiefs killed. Indians all know. 
Indians dancing, singing now 
{pointing to where Mendota lay, 
perhaps two miles straightaway 
south]. More soldiers going—more 
battle soon—any day!’’ And here 
he ceased, fairly -shaking from 
emotion. 

Now an officer of Rodman’s own 
regiment had gone with Terry’s 
column, commanding two field- 
pieces, yet such was Rodman’s 
incredulity that he thought only of 
how to soothe the old Indian. 
This took all his persuasive powers, 
for Blind made it clear that he 
feared there would be an outbreak 
among his fellows at Mendota; 
whereat Rodman only smiled, and 
finally sent him home. 

But on the awful morning of 
Wednesday, when the telegraph 
broke the news, and the ‘‘extras’’ 
down from Minneapolis and up 
from St. Paul later gave the official details of the 
tragic death of so many well-known and beloved 
| comrades,—the army was smaller, then,—old 
Blind was sent for and told to repeat his story, 
| and then asked this question: 

**How on earth could all this have reached 
you Indians at Mendota forty-eight hours 
before the telegraph could tell us?’’ 

And Blind answered, ‘‘Indians have no 
lightning string. Indians use Indian runner, 
mirror flash, fire arrow—fire and smoke. Indian 
| tell that story faster than the fastest pony.’’ 








but every day we added about a hundred 
pounds of stone to the drag-load; and always 
when we took them out to hitch on to it, we 
led them up to the drag-load to smell of it. 

Addison would then say, ‘‘Han, you can 
pull that easy’’; and I would say, ‘‘Hick, 
you’re good for that’’—the same words every 
time; and those horses would cock their eyes 
knowingly and come as near laughing as horses 
ever do. 

After they were hitched on, before giving 
the word to pull, Addison, who generally 
drove them, would pass to their heads and pat 
each one equally; for Morgans are sensitive 
little horses and jealous of attentions. In fact, 
all horses are so, much more, I think, than 
people are generally aware. 

When the word to go was given, it was as 
good as sport to see those two horses buckle 
down to it. Nor would they stop till they 
heard ‘‘Whoa!’’ shouted loudly. Then they 
would cock their eyes to us, to see if we were 
pleased, and get the ‘‘nubbins’’ of corn and a 
sweet apple which they knew we had in our 
pockets for them. 

As the load was increased, the only difficulty 
with them lay in their lack of weight. They 
had the ambition, the splendid courage and 
the muscle to pull three tons of rock on the 
drag; but it was not easy for them to hold to 
the ground; they pulled themselves clear off 
their feet, and that bothered them. 

The old squire used to come out every day 
to watch them pull, and he saw where the 
trouble lay sooner than we did. 

**Jump on their backs, boys!’’ he called out 
to us one afternoon. ‘*They can pull that all 
right. All they want is foothold. Jump on 
their backs. Give them more weight. ’’ 

It seemed to Addison and me at first that this 
would merely burden the horses for nothing. 
But we tried it. 

Both were used to being ridden; and we 
found at once that the old squire was right. 
Under our added weight they went off with 
the load at a great pace, and they seemed to 








like it. The extra weight was what they | 
needed to hold them on the ground. 

The old squire laughed heartily. 
jockey trick I learned when I was a young 
fellow, years ago,’’ said he. 


about it, boys,’’ the old gentleman added, more | 
seriously. 
way, yowwant to pull with him.’’ 

‘*How can anybody do that, on his back?’’ | 
I exclaimed. | 

‘**But youcan!’’ cried the old squire. ‘‘You | 
can pull with your horse in your mind and | 
sympathy. 

‘*Jump on again, both of you, and try it,’’ 
he continued. ‘‘You want to lean forward 
just a little and put the palms of your hands 
on top of your horse’s fore shoulders, one on 
each side. Then, at the word go, throw your 
whole mind into helping him pull. Get in 
sympathy with him. There’s a knack of 
doing that. Try to catch the knack of it.’’ 

We tried this ‘‘jockey trick’’—if trick it may 
be called—for several successive days. Readers 
will smile, perhaps, but there is really some- 
thing in it. A rider in full sympathy with 
his horse seems actually to communicate some- 
thing of his own will-power or courage to the 
animal he bestrides, something which adds to 
the horse’s energy. 

We had two new sets of harness, and when 
fair-time came, Addison and I were for putting 
these on Han and Hick, to make them look | 
finer ; but the old squire dissuaded us. ‘‘Keep | 
your old harnesses on them, the ones they are | 
used to,’’ said he. ‘‘New harness is like new | 
hoots; it never feels just right to a horse at 
first. ’’ 

Indeed, the old collars were about worn out, 
and showed the stuffing through holes in the 
leather. It was large, old-fashioned harness, | 
too, brass-mounted, which made these small | 


| of the second day of the fair. The drawing- 
| match was set for ten o’clock in the forenoon. 


tons of split granite, for the twenty-four-hun- 


dred class of draft-horses ; and for the twenty- | 
‘‘And there’s another quite wonderful thing | six-hundred class five hundredweight more of | out, looking round ; 


stone was to be added. 


four - hundred class, but had their weight, 
nineteen hundred and twenty, on a tag tied to 
Han’s hames. A great throng of teamsters, | 
farmers and others had gathered to see the 
pulling; they crowded round to read that tag, 
laughed, and said, ‘‘What are those little horses 
doing here?’’ Nobody believed they could so 
much as stir that three tons of stone on a 
gravelly track. We said nothing and were in 
no hurry. 

‘*Hold back a little, till we see what the rest 
can do,’’ Addison said to me. The old squire 
had told us to be the last team to pull, if we 
could. 

There were four entries of spans in the 
twenty-six-hundred class, and five or else six 
in our class. Among our competitors was a 
certain Ed Dennett, locally noted as a teamster, 
with a matched span of Percherons; a farmer, 
named Chester Hale, with two spans of Prince 
Edward horses, one in each class; and Sidney 
Means, a horse dealer, who had entered two 
spans of large white horses, brought from | 
Rhode Island. 

One of the three judges of the match now 
mounted the drag, announced the hour, and 
| stated the terms of the match. 

Dennett was the first to hitch to the drag. 
His horses pulled well together, but the great | 


| weight of the load was evident from the start. | 


His Percherons could move it no more than 
ten or twelve feet at one pull. 
it five or six times, and each time we could see | 
| that he sought to start the drag slightly at an | 


He pulled at | 


|others. None of them pulled the drag for more 
than thirty feet at one bout; and considering 


‘*That’s a | They had a new stone-drag, loaded with three the great weight, every one seemed to think 


| that this was good hauling. 
*“*One entry more!’’ the judges then called ° 
and when we came forward 
| with Han and Hick, in their old collars, there 


‘*When you ride a horse in that| We had entered Han and Hick in the twenty- | were not a few humorous comments. 


**Ponies, ain’t they?’’ one of the teamsters 
| asked us. Beside the others they did look 
small, no mistake. 

‘*What class are you in?’’ another teamster 
asked us, with a grin. 

“The infant class,’’ Addison said. ‘Of 
course we know they cannot pull this,’’ he 
added, jocosely, ‘‘but we thought we would 
have a little fun, hitching on with the rest.’’ 

We led Han and Hick up to the drag and 
let them nose it. Then we hitched on, patted 
them a bit,—while they cocked their eyes at 
us,—and hopped on their backs. 

I believe they knew what was coming and 
what was expected of them just as well as we 
did; and when we leaned forward with our 
hands on their shoulders, and Addison gave 
the word, you should have felt those little 
horses gather under us! They made the gravel 
fly from their hoofs. The crowd had to scatter 
to get out of the way. A shout rose, but it 
was a muffled shout, for all those behind us 
were busy spitting out gravel. 
| I felt the load start; that was the main 
|thing for us. Then away we went with it. 
| Those brave little Morgans never flinched or 
| Stopped. On they tore, faster and faster, their 
| hind legs as stiff as shoe-pegs—with the whole 
| crowd chasing after, shouting and hurrahing. 
The faster we went, the easier the drag slid, 
and now we came where the ground fell off a 
little, and both horses went on the jump for 
a hundred yards. 
| But here one of the judges, on the run, 


Morgans look even smaller than they were. | angle, instead of in a straight line, to gain the | managed to overtake us, and headed us off. 


But out of deference to the old squire we kept 
this old, every-day rig on them. 
Well do I recall that windy autumn morning 





advantage of swinging it a little. One of the 


| judges felt obliged to call his attention to that. 


Hale hitched on next, and after him the 


| arms. 


“Stop! Stop!’’ he shouted, swinging his 
‘*Pull up! We didn’t ask you to haul 
that drag home with ye! Hold up, you two 
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young jehus! Hold up, I tell ye!’’ It is the 
truth, we had no small ado to stop our horses. 
And then, as they puffed, each cocked his eye 
knowingly. 

I never saw a crowd go wilder over any event 
at the fair than did those farmers and teamsters 
over Han and Hick that morning—they had 
looked so small, and that remarkable exploit 
came so unexpectedly! Not a span in the 


twenty-six-hundred class could haul the drag 
back, and that part of the match was given up. 

The old squire stood quietly by, smiling and 
rubbing his hands a little. There was no need 
for us to say much. The people were doing 
all the necessary talking thémselves. In that 
five minutes’ work little Han and Hick had 
established the reputation of the Morgan horse 





throughout the home county. 


WHEN - ‘JENNIE *SAVED THE « WINDMILL 


_ ees “Bye-o-baby-bunting, 
Papa’s gone a-hunting, 


SEE 
\— —~3 Gone to get a rabbit skin 


*——- To wrap the baby-bunt- 
ing in.” 
VER and over the young mother sang 
O the familiar lullaby to the fretful baby 
in the cradle. The voice of the singer 
sounded tired and discouraged. 

Almost two years had passed since the boy 
brought his girl bride to the sod shanty on the 
new farm, and they had both borne up bravely 
under a load of work and care and responsibility 
never meant for such immature shoulders. 
While other youths and maidens were going 
to school, and enjoying sleigh-rides and parties 
and ball-games, Steve and Jennie had been 
tilling the field, doing the chores, raising the 
chickens, tending the garden, cooking, wash- 
ing, sewing, keeping the accounts, and—for 
six months now—taking care of Jim. Jim 
was the baby, a most important member of the 
firm, too, by no means what you would call 
a silent partner, especially after he began 
cutting teeth. ; 

The girl had made a noble effort to excel as 
a housekeeper, but the odds were so often 
against her that she was almost losing heart. 
Only yesterday she had whitewashed the 
cemented walls and wooden ceiling of their 
one humble room, cleaned its deep-set, small- 
paned windows, and hung 
them with freshly laundered 
red calico curtains, polished 
the little cook-stove, put fresh 
newspapers on the shelves, 
and scoured the broad boards 
of the floor until they were 
‘twhite enough,’’ the boy 
said, ‘‘to roll a pie-crust on.’’ 
To-day the wind had been 
raising the dust in great 
clouds from the loose soil of 
the fields, and sifting it into 
the tiny house through every 
erevice. A layer of grime 
was on everything, from the 
shiny stove to the baby’s 
face. Jennie could feel the 
grit on her teeth and lips as 
she sang. 

The ill-fitting windows rat- 
tled like the clatter of hoofs; 
the hen-house door slammed 
like the boom of guns; and 
the windmill, out of gear, 
veered with the wind, and 
shrieked. 

Jennie looked at the tin 
clock on the cupboard. It 
was twenty. minutes past 
three. Steve must be already 
on the road home. 

He and their only close 
neighbor, a bachelor named 
Mike Blakeman, had started 
before daylight to haul hogs 
to the nearest railroad town, 
eighteen miles distant. Steve 
was going to bring back a 
load of coal for the school, and 
Mike would have brick for 
the foundation of his new 
house. They had gone to- 
gether so that they could 
double their teams on the 
hills. It would be a tedious trip both ways. 
They could not get home until after nightfall. 

Jennie put more cobs in the stove, filled a 
large kettle with water, and set it over the 
blaze. Putting on an old coat and tying a 
scarf over her head, she took the bushel basket | 
out to the cob pile and filled it. Then she 


DRAWN BY W. F. 


went to her little sod hen-house and caught one | 
She deftly wrung the chicken’s | 


of the fowls. 
neck, and as soon as it was quite dead, ran 


back, laid it on top of the cobs in the basket, and | 


quickly returned to the house with her load. 
The water in the kettle was not hot enough 


yet for scalding the chicken, so after preparing | 


a fresh bottle of milk for the baby, she turned | 
to look outdoors. A new sound attracied her 
attention. The mill was in gear. 

Jennie hurried out to pull the lever. She| 
found the ring had not slipped off, after all. 
The lever was in place, but the wire had come 
loose at the upper end, and was hanging on | 
one of the crosspieces of the tower. Overhead 
the wheel was flying as if it would go to pieces 
any minute. The wooden lift-rod was bending 
almost to the breaking point. The two-inch 


planks of the platform were heaving with the | 


strain. The whole mechanism, clear down to 

the cylinder in the bottom of the two-hundred- 

foot well, was in imminent danger. : 
Something ought to be done to stop the 


@y Clara Zz. 


Mohs 2 i2r— AT aN 
wheel right away. ass. 
But what, the girl - 

wondered, could she {——_* =" * *3 
accomplish by herself? 

With Steve and Mike away, there was not a 
man within two miles to help her. All her life 
she had feared high places, and she regarded 
the tower with peculiar dread. Whenever Steve 
started up the slender steps to oil the mill,— 
even on calm mornings,—she always went into 
the house and shut the door, and shuddered 
until he came back and laughed at her silly 
fears. She knew that even he would think it 
a dangerous undertaking to climb in a wind 
like this and venture within reach of that 
crazy monster at the top. But that was what 
had to be done. 

Into the house she sped, and quickly ex- 
changed her flimsy calico skirts for a pair of 
Steve’s coarse overalls. She laid the fresh 
bottle of milk close to Jim’s little hands and 
tucked the blankets about him. At the granary 
she secured a coil of clothes-line with a picket- 
pin attached. The rope was frayed and 
weather-beaten, but it was the best she could 
find. Hanging this over her arm and drawing 
the little scarf closer about her head, she began 
her perilous task. 

As she moved upward on the tower, she 





could feel it swaying in the wind; but she 





A NEW SOUND ATTRACTED HER ATTENTION. 


| seemed to catch the wild spirit of her adver- 
| Sary, and her lithe young muscles hardened. 
She gripped the little steel’ steps and drew 
herself up with increasing determination. 

al To leave the ladder and creep out on the 
upper platform was the most dangerous part 
lof the ascent, and when it was accomplished, 
a nervous terror seized her. As she crouched, 
trembling, upon the narrow plank, expecting 
| every instant to be swept off by the wind, 
the words of a verse she had learned at Sunday- 
school when a child came back to her. The 
whirring wheel was saying, ‘‘He shall give 
his angels charge concerning thee,’’? and the 
| clanking pitman was repeating over and over, 
|**They shall bear thee up. They shall bear 
| thee up.’? Suddenly the horrible fear loosened 
| its grip on her heart, and her sense of strength 
| came back. 

| Cautiously she turned her face toward the 
|center of the tower. She clasped the frame 
| with both hands and drew herself up to a stand- 
ing position, and waited a moment to get used 
to the violence of the wind before permitting 
herself to look at the dizzy whirl of the 
machinery. 

When at last she summoned courage to face 
the uncontrolled wheel, the source of the trouble 
was apparent to her. The spring that held 
the wheel at right angles with the fan was 





controlled by a wire connected with a lever 
at the ground. By pulling the lever, it should 
have been possible to cramp the spring so 
as to let the wheel swing round flat against the 
side of the fan and stop. But the wire had 
broken loose, and Jennie saw that somehow 
she must manage to get the spring cramped 
without any lever, and tie the fan and wheel 
fast together. As it would never do to touch 
the wheel while it was going so fast, she would 
have to try to move the fan until the wheel 
ceased to present a broadside to the wind. 

Instinctively she threw one foot round the 
slanting tower post, and braced it in the angle. 
Then, clasping the post with an arm, she 
managed to steady herself and have her hands 
free for work. Hardly knowing what she 
hoped to accomplish thereby, she uncoiled the 
rope and hurled the picket-pin clear over 
the fan. It swung beyond lier reach, and she 
almost lost her balance in ferking it back. 
Again the sickening fear clutched her heart ; 
again she conquered it. 

Now she formulated a definite plan. She 
tied the rope to the tower about ten feet from 
the end and hung the short length across her 
arm. Grasping with both hands the braces 
that held the fan, she summoned all her 
strength and pulled it against the wind. The 
wheel, thus turned to leeward, at once slack- 
ened its speed, and was soon at rest. Nerving 
her right arm to hold.the fan alone an instant, 
with her left she threw the end of the rope 
across the brace and drew it tight. Then 
gradually transferring her strength from the 
fan to the rope which bound it, she managed 
to tie the rope firmly to the post. 

This done, she tremblingly worked her way 
round to the wheel, inserted a portion of the 
rope between some of its vanes, and securely 
fastened it. Returning to the fan, she passed 
under it and stood out in the very teeth of the 
wind for the next move. She threw the rope 
over the frame of the fan for leverage, and 
pulling down with all her might, succeeded in 
cramping the spring and 
drawing the wheel round 
behind and parallel with 
the fan, where she quickly 
made it fast. 

The combined resistance 
of fan and wheel to the 
wind put a heavy strain on 
the weak rope that held 
them to the tower post, 
and Jennie saw with alarm 
that it was almost worn 
through. If it broke, and 
the fan swung round far 
enough, the wheel would 
probably strike her and 
sweep her from the plat- 
form. With a strength born 
of desperation, she gripped 
the braces again and 
awaited the shock. It came 
sooner than she had ex- 
pected. With a jerk that 
almost tore her arms from 
their sockets, she was lifted 
and swung like a pendu- 
lum as fan and wheel spun 
round into line with the 
wind. 

When her feet touched 
the floor again, she knew 
that her task was done. 

Her hands were numb and 
bleeding, and she shook 
from head to foot with a 
_hervous chill. This passed 
away after a time, but no 
exhilaration followed. <A 
great weariness had come 
upon her. 

For the first time she 
thought of how she was to 
get down, and she feared 
she never could dare to 
swing off the platform to get 
her feet on the first step. Then she happened 
| to think that the wheel was now between her 
and the corner where the steps were. She 
was a prisoner on a sixteen-inch board forty 
feet from the ground. 

She had been so engrossed with her work 
and the wind had kept up such a clatter that 
she had not known when Jim awoke and 
gave long and vigorous expression of his 
thoughts upon the subject of deserted infants. 
That was all over now, for finding that noth- 
ing was gained by his cries, he decided to reserve 
what was left of it for a time of need. Seizing 
the bottle in his chubby fingers, he was soon 
comparatively comfortable, and snuggled down 
for another nap. 

With the coming of twilight the wind died 
down somewhat. 





also heard the owls hooting and the multitudi- 
nous barking of the coyotes in the cafion. She 


the pack, for she knéw that every coyote has 
a dozen voices, and can use them all at the 
|same time. 
chickens lately. 
house door and wished that it was shut. 

For the first time she ventured to look down. 
She saw. that her house door had blown open, 








catch cold. She wondered why she did not 
hear him crying. She strained her eyes and 
ears, but could make out nothing at all. 

Presently a dark something moved stealthily 
toward the door. Jennie shouted with all her 
might. The thing stopped as if listening, 
then sneaked on into the house. Jennie heard 
something upset, and the dark form came 
rushing out with a large white object in its 
mouth. Jennie shouted again, and again the 
animal stopped and listened, then went loping 
off toward the cafion, its white burden marking 
its pathway through the gathering darkness. 

‘“*O my baby! My baby!’’ shrieked Jennie, 
in impotent frenzy. Then, listening, she could 
hear the coyotes in the cafion snarling and 
fighting over the feast they were having. 

A mad impulse seized her to leap from the 
tower, but before she could move a muscle, 
the darkness of unconsciousness fell upon her, 


like the snuffing out of acandle. She sank like 
a dead thing, precariously balanced on the 
narrow plank. 


It was pitch-dark when Steve and Mike, 
returning from town, drove into the yard and 
brought the teams to a standstill with a 
‘*Whoa!’’? in which the note of satisfaction 
was only equaled by the willingness with 
which the command was obeyed. 

‘*You be unhooking the teams, Mike, while 
I run over and start the windmill, so as they 
can have a fresh drink. I’ll just step to the 
door and let the little lady know you’re here, 
so she’ll have your plate ready. I reckon 
she’s had a time of it keepin’ supper hot so 
long. And when you come, bring that package 
under the front seat—it’s the blue dress-goods 
I got to surprise Jennie.”’ 

Going on the run, he paused long enough to 
slip the ring off the lever, but the mill did not 
start. 

‘*Not wind enough,’’ he said. ‘‘I s’pose it 
is kind o’ tuckered out after the exertions of 
the day!’’ he growled, good-naturedly, and 
came on up to his open door. 

‘**Jennie, you little mischief, what are you 
sitting here in the dark for?’’ he called out, 
cheerily. ‘‘Got some kind of a surprise for me, 
I’ll be bound. Well, don’t answer, if you don’t 
want to. I’ll bet you’re hiding your face in a 
pillow to keep from laughing. Just wait till 
I get this match lit, and — Great Cesar! 
What on earth do you reckon’s happened ?’’ 

Rushing to the door, he shouted, ‘‘Mike, 
come here! Quick !’’ 

Together they searched the tiny hut. The 
cob basket was overturned in the middle of 
the floor, the fire was out, and the table was 
bare. Jim lay asleep in his cradle, his dusty 
face streaked with tears. Jennie was howhere 
to be found. Her skirts were thrown across 
a chair, and there were great streaks of blood 
on the floor. 

Mike was the first to speak: ‘‘Get me the 
lantern, Steve, and I’ll go and put out the 
teams as quick as I can, and then we’ll hunt 
this thing down. I’ll just turn on the mill. 
You said you’d do it, but I guess you forgot,’’ 
he added, kindly. 

When Mike reached the windmill he found 
the lever loose, but the mill was motionless. 
It seemed to him there was breeze enough to 
turn it. Looking up, he saw some rope dan- 
gling, and there was also something hanging 
over the edge of the platform. Going part 
way up, he decided that it was a boy’s foot, 
with the wide overalls turned up round the 
ankle. He continued to the top. There he 
found the roped wheel, and warily shifting it 
a little, discovered the body of the woman. 

It was necessary for Mike to rig block and 
tackle to the gearing of the mill; to hoist Steve 
to a point where he could clasp his wife’s body 
in his arms, and to lower the man and his 
helpless burden to the ground. 

They carried her in and laid her on the bed. 
Mike sprinkled water on her face, and placed 
his ear close to her heart. 

‘*She’s not dead, Steve,’’ he said. ‘‘You 
sit here and rub her hands while I make a 
fire and heat some bricks to put to her feet, 
and make a cup of tea. I believe she’ll come 
to soon.’’ 

Almost as soon as the words were spoken 
she shuddered, and then began to scream, ‘‘O 
my baby! O my baby!’’ 

‘*Jim’s all right, Jennie. 
cradle, asleep,’’ said Steve. 

‘*No, he isn’t. I saw the coyote carry him 
off to the cafion.’? Then with wild eyes staring 
away beyond the frightened men, she began 
to scream again, ‘‘O my baby! My baby!’’ 

They snatched Jim from his cradle and laid 
himinher arms. Then that ungrateful cherub 
proceeded to do some screaming on his own 
account. It was the best thing he could have 


He’s here in the 


| done under the circumstances, for he succeeded 


Jennie heard the squeals of | 
the swine and the lowing of the cattle. She | 


did not suppose there were many of them in | 
|and filled 


Still, she had missed several | found, just as he expected, that some of them 
She thought of the hen-| were soiled with clots of blood, in which were 


in diverting his mother’s attention from the 
awful experiences she had been through. 
Mike’s suspicions were roused at Jennie’s 
mention of a coyote, and with the lighted 
lantern he got down on the floor to examine 
the streaks of blood. He picked up the basket 
it with the scattered cobs. He 


la few draggled white feathers. He noticed the 
| large kettle of water on the stove, and muttered, 
|‘*By Joe, there has been a coyote in here, 


and began to worry for fear the baby would | and it’s a good thing Jennie ’lowed to have 
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chicken for supper, or the little kid would 
have been a goner.’’ 


house was done, and he had brought some one 
to live in it who would make home-coming a 


was the first to call upon the bride. 


joy to him, Jennie, radiant in a blue percale | him was, ‘‘He shall give His angels charge | 


dress, and proudly wheeling Jim in the go-cart, | concerning thee, and they shall bear thee up.’’ | And then, in the pure brazenness of their num- 





ILE after mile of free river! Portages 
taken by easy stages! Bass caught that 
tested line and reel and rod together! 

Night after night spent in the flush and glow 
of the camp-fire, with ‘‘Booky’’ reading aloud 
of how the great fortress, and ceremonial, and 
animal mounds of Ohio and Wisconsin had 
come to be discovered! Days and nights that 
were made of pure delight. And at last the 
twenty-footer passed the West Branch, and 
reached the waters of the upper Wantebec. 

They were pulling past the Old Shanties, 
their seventy-mile mark, when they made out 
some one coming down the river in a canoe. 
It was Uncle Billy McLeash, who, as has been 
said, earried a fortnightly mail up to the North 
Woods. And as soon as he caught sight of 
the boys, he swung in to tell them something. 

‘*They’re on the rampage,’’ he said, ‘‘the 
whole three camps in the big chain! Them 
free-traders’’—individuals who make it their 
business to try to introduce liquor into the 
bush—‘thave managed to reach the spruce 
lads at last. They’ve got a reg’lar ship- 
load o’ forty-rod in to them. Two nights ago 
the Lunge Lake gang run both their bosses 
out o’ camp. I’ve promised Boss Hallowell to 
say nothin’ about it down in Wantebec; for the 
boss has gone on over to Macadac Mills to try 
to get hold of some new men before it’ll get 
known about. But that ain’t no reason whar’- 
fore,’? he ended, ‘‘why I shouldn’t warn 
anybody comin’ up-river to keep away from 
Loggers’ Inlet! Irish Mike’s at the head of 
it—as good-natured a hard lot as ever, too! 
But my conscience, for a week of doin’s! 
You boys just give the inlet all the room you 
ean !?? 

They assured Uncle Billy that they did not 
intend to go anywhere near the inlet. When 
he had pulled on south again, they assured 
themselves, several times over, that the out- 
break in the shanties need not mean anything 
as far as they were concerned. Except for it, 
of course, they might have run in to the shan- 
ties for news of ‘*Ninny.’’ But he had found 
them once before without their seeking him. 
They had the same reason to believe he would 
find them again. 

They saw fit, however, to take it decidedly 
into consideration when they were. entering 
Lunge Lake. On its west side, from a point 
four miles below its point of outlet into the 
Wantebec to its extreme upper end, stretched 
the reservation. On the east side, and almost 
where the lake became the river, lay that 
Loggers’ Inlet spruce camp. And the four 
made up-their minds that it behooved them to 
pass the narrows when they would be least 
conspicuous. This would be only a matter of 
halting for their last night’s river camp just 
below the reservation, and then taking the 
twenty-footer quietly through some time before 
dawn. 

Once in the lake, they would be of easy 
minds. To say nothing of its hundred inter- 
mingled islands, it possessed as many. little 
crooked points and twistings and involutions 
as the roots of an old pine stump. And if 
they only camped in the right place, they 
ought to be able to keep out of sight of all 
rampaging spruce-cutters for weeks. 

By dawn, two days later, they were out of 
the river and in the lake at last. On the left 
hand they had skirted the half-stranded length 
of the ‘‘boom,’’ a six-hundred-foot chain of 
long, top-flattexed logs, later to be used in im- 
prisoning the untethered rafts. On their right, 
just within the bushy point of the inlet, were the 
shanties ; at that gray, half-daylight hour they 
lay as still and lifeless as if they had been 
deserted a hundred years. And an hour after 
sunrise the boys established themselves at the 
head of a deep, fiord-like bay about a mile to 
the north. 

Although the shore was open enough in other 
directions, between them and the shanties 
there was a dense growth of cedars. Unless 
the spruce gang took to making rowing excur- 
sions in their chaloupes,—which was unlikely 
enough,—the four were almost as secure as if 
they had followed the natural yearnings of 
their hearts and buried their ten feet of white 
canvas and the yellow length of the twenty- 
footer in the depths of the major’s archipelago. 
it was for Ninny’s sake that they remained 
on the mainland, and not too far away from 
the shanties. They were going to give him 
all the chance they could. But from their 
experience of the year before, they had little 
doubt that he would find them anywhere. And 
during the first day they did little more than 
set things set up, and sit about their camp 
and wait. 

They saw nothing of him. But to balance 
that, they saw nothing of the rampagers. 





DRAWN BY THOMAS FOGARTY 


The same | it now to the four ‘‘Argue-nots,’’ ‘ 
outfit, with Steve as a delighted attendant, often | want ’em, old man Chippeway and old mother 
When, in a few weeks, Mike’s new frame | went to the Sunday afternoon service at the | squaw make ’em heap quick for Satu’day.’’ 

schoolhouse. When Jim was old enough to learn | 
a ‘‘golden text,’’ the first one Jennie taught | tobacco. Jack told them that they did not use it. 


You say 


When they received no orders they demanded 
‘“*Tha’s a lie!’’ they answered, pleasantly. 


bers, they began to investigate for themselves. 
They pushed by ‘‘ Bud’’ and entered the tent. 
They lifted the sleeping-bags, dug into the cam- 
era box, and opened the magnesium ‘‘flashes.’’ 

In the end, too, the boys were fairly com- 
pelled to buy them off. They promised that 








THEY RUSHED THE TWENTY-FOOTER IN TO MEET HIM. 


Again and again, however, through the.day, 
and till late at night, there came up to them 
the sound of uproarious shouts and yells and 
singing. They could even recognize ‘‘The 
Old Black Bull,’’ and the French-Canadian 
**En Roulant ma Boule.’’ 

Yet that yelling and singing came no closer 


to them. And by the afternoon of the second | 
day they felt that they could let themselves | cool,’ said Jack. 





they might look at some bows—the big, fifty- | 


cent, man-sized ones—if the party should be | ‘‘ 


coming back at some time in the future. 

When they finally did see the last of them 
the four were ready to burst. And a few 
minutes later it was discovered that a box of 
gimp hooks and two trolling-lines were missing. 

‘*Let’s go out on the water and try to get | 
‘‘Anyway, after that they’re 


turn to that second object of their expedition. | not likely to come back again at all.’’ | 


They began to do a little mound - hunting. | 


They had before then begun to make little 


They could not go far, but they submitted all fishing excursions out into the lake, although 


the surrounding shore to the most exhaustive 
of ‘‘archeological surveys.’’ Within a few 
hours, too, they were finding mounds by the 
dozen. But they all alike, when probed, 
proved to possess a core either of decayed pine 
stump or of solid rock. 

It was not long until Jack had had enough 
of it for that day. Following his instincts as 
guardian and provider for the party, he made 
an examination of their oatmeal tin and their 
two sides of bacon, one of which had been 
half-used already—and went forth with a box 
of cartridges and the twenty-two. 


Of course | 





they had never gone far enough to be observed 
from the inlet. 

‘*But I don’t see,’’ said ‘‘Tools,’’ the next | 
morning, ‘‘why we shouldn’t cross over as far 
as the islands. If we kept well to the north, 
there wouldn’t be one chance in fifty of their 
spotting us.’’ 

‘*Like as not Ninny’s somewhere in there 
himself. ’” 

‘*And you see, that was where I found that | 
first mound,’’ said Booky. 

The risk seemed a justifiable one, and that 
day they began to reéxplore the major’s archi- | 


there were fish enough; but fish are food of | | pelago. 


which you cannot long continue to make three | 
meals a day. 


Covering perhaps two miles square in the | 


| center of the lake, that summer resort-to- be | that greasy ‘ 


‘*And there’s no danger of them hearing | formed one unbroken, interlocking labyrinth. 
her,’’ he said, ‘‘once I get another mile or so Frequently what had appeared to be three | bottle into the open mouth. 


to the north. I tell you, I feel more and more | islands turned out to be only one. 


And on | 


that she’s going to be a lot of use to us up | the other hand, quite as often one island turned | 


here. We may be depending on her altogether | out to be half a dozen. 


before we get back.’’ 
They had heard something like that before. 
Jack did get a gray squirrel, though, and 


an uncommonly good stew that gray squirrel | 


made. But in the afternoon, and the morn- 
ing, and the next afternoon he got nothing else 
of any sort! Plainly the peerless weapon was 
not living up to its reputation. None the 


Somewhere in the | 


middle, and possibly left as a landmark, tow- | 


| ered a huge old pine. 


But it was hours before 


| the Argue-nots set foot on the particular island 


less, when, next day, Jack hung it up and} 


joined them in the search for mounds, there 
was general «wonderment. 


in which that pine was growing. It was 
worth the visit, however. Its high rocky sides 
and curious inner harbor made it a kind of 
miniature Port Arthur. And there were other 
spots in the labyrinth hardly less interesting. 
Again they visited the little ‘‘tumulus’’ where 
Booky had made his find the year before. 
But now its ash-streaked soil yielded them 


But for that matter, the mound-hunting had | only another fragment of pottery and a blue 


been even less successful. And as for Ninny, 
while the year before he had found them 
almost in a morning, four days had now 
passed, and they had still seen nothing of him. 
But what they were treated to late that 
afternoon was a visit from a big canoe party 
of young Chippeways from the reservation. 
The reservation, precisely like every town 
of white people, had its good elements and its 
bad. The old people were quiet and law- 
abiding enough; and they attempted, too, to 
give the law to the second generation. But 


among the young men there were a consider- | 


able number who had no intention of taking 
law from any one. They boasted that they 
had never worked. They followed the fall 
fairs and haunted the spring race-meets. In 
summer they moved out of the reservation 


and tented by themselves up toward the north | 
| another. 


of the lake. 

By way of giving themselves countenance, 
they filled the bows of their birch barks with 
samples of sweet-grass knickknacks, snow- 


| 


flint arrow-head. 

And all this had not brought them Ninny. 
When were they to come in touch with him? 

After supper that night they put their bass- 
rods into the twenty-footer, and pushed down 
to ‘‘the big weed bed.’’ That big weed bed 
was much nearer Loggers’ Inlet than their 
camp itself. But it was quite as completely 
hidden from the shanties. It always gave 
them a good hour’s sport, and they had several | 
times gone out there to catch their next morn- 
ing’s breakfast. 

They were still fishing when the sun set. 
They had landed three big ‘‘small-mouths,’’ 
the gamiest of bass, and two pickerel. A 
heron staring suspiciously at them squawked 
a hostile ‘‘Get off the earth!’’ And then from 
the inlet a sudden, roaring shout of delight 
blew up to them. Another followed it, and 


‘*They’re in good humor, anyway,’’ said 
Tools. ‘‘If we were going to ask them about 
Ninny, now would be the right time, I 


shoes, bark baskets, bows and arrows and toy | guess.’’ 


canoes. 


Not that those grimy-handed, shifty- | 


But that was something to meditate on. 


eyed young gentlemen ever produced such | The others merely listened and made no an- | 
things themselves. As they gallantly explained | swer. Yet.that first outburst was every moment | 


| guys!’’ shouted another spruce man. 


growing louder and louder. It was rising to 
whoops and halloos. 

‘*They’re certainly feeling good over some- 
thing! They might be able to tell us exactly 
where we could put our hands on him.’’ 

But the next minute was to tell them that 
High over all that shouting hilarity there rose 
a loud, pitiful bellowing. It might have come 
from some big, harmless animal under torment. 
But it did not come from an animal. All four 
knew instantly that it came from Ninny him- 
self! 

They jerked in their rods, clutched the oars, 
and then halted again. What were they going 
to do? 

Even as they sat there, hesitating, that first 
terrified bellowing went up into a tortured, 
barking shriek. ‘The shouts and roars of de- 
light grew only the wilder. But they were 
broken now by sounds of struggling and scuf- 
fling, of men falling, and others rushing to 
their assistance. And then, upon a sudden, 
amid a general yell of triumph, that tortured 
barking was shut off for second after second 
by some throttling, choking gag. 

‘* That’s enough!’’ said Jack. ‘* That’s 
enough! We can’t sit here and listen to that !’’ 
And their oars were in the water again almost 
with a single movement. 

They were all very pale. For who could 
say what they were going into? But when- 
ever that wretched bellowing dropped down 
to that horrible, strangled gurgle, it made them 
feel weak and sick. They had never taken 
the twenty-footer at such a pace before, but 
it seemed as if they were towing a raft of 
logs. 

Yet they brought her swirling round the 
cedar-covered point of the inlet at last. And 
then the whole scene revealed itself within a 
stone’s throw of them. 

It was Ninny. His hair and beard had 
been close cropped, which kept them from being 
sure at first; in fact, one of the gang was still 
holding a pair of huge camp shears over him. 
But those old lynx skins and cast-off lumber- 
jack clothes could cover no one else. And now 
he was writhing at full length on the bank, 
with half a dozen choppers on top of him. 
Jombateest’’—the boys knew that fat French - 


| Canadian in a minute from old acquaintance 


was thrusting the neck of a bottle between his 
teeth. 

‘*This is the old original water-cure for batty 
“Only 
we give it with the stuff that’s worth the 
drinkin’ !’’ 

At that moment some of the gang caught 
sight of the twenty-footer. 

‘*Well, in the name o’ Pat!’’ The first to 
find his voice was the dark-faced ‘‘Cash-Down’’ 
Corkery. ‘‘An’ where did youse come from ?’’ 

‘“*We came from up above. What are you 
doing to Ninny there?’’ All the boys seemed 
to shout it together. ‘‘Let him alone, can’t 
you! Let him alone!’’ 

‘Nom dune pipe! Ail En roulant 
ma boule, en roulant,’’ some of the French- 
men began discordantly to sing again. 

‘*An’ we’ve seen them before, too, some- 
wheres !’? bawled Cash-Down, above the bed- 
lam. ‘‘Hi! Watch him, lads! He’ll be away 
from us !’’ 

They flung themselves back upon Ninny, 
| got his head down once more, and once more 
‘Canajun’’ cook—for, as always, 
| he was torturer-in-chief — thrust a gagging 


‘**Well, we’ll just do what we can, anyway !’’ 
shouted Jack ; and no longer caring what hap- 
pened to them, the boys started for shore. 

At that moment Irish Mike, big and beam- 
ing, mop -haired and irresponsible as ever, 
came out of the woods to the right of the 


shanties. ‘‘Hey, what are ye at with Ninny 
now? Wasn’t robbin’ the poor lad of his hair 


an’ whisk— An’ 
skiff drop from ?’’ 
‘*We’ve come from down-river— 


where did the bhoys an’ 


to get Ninny 


and — 
‘*Ah, look out, there! Look out! The wol- 
verene —’’ 


Ninny had got half-way to his feet. At 
the first sound of these familiar voices, the 
voices of friends, for one dumb, incredulous 
moment he had lain staring. Then, with a 
tremendous, bursting heave, he had managed 
to throw himself over and get upon his hands. 

‘*Ah, forthe — Grip his legs again! Youse 
would, would you! Take him lower! Throw 
him, Jack!’’ Cash-Down himself now went 
heavily to the gravel. ‘‘Kill the beggar !’’ 

But it was too late. The whole clump rolled 
down the bank like a pack of hunting-dogs 
trying to fasten upon a bear, but their hold 
was broken. Ninny rose with one of them 
still clinging upon his shoulders. But an 
instant later he had bucked him over his head. 
And breaking his way headlong through all 
opposition, he took to the water. 

“Tt’s all right, Ninny! It’s all right!’’ 
shouted the boys, almost incoherently. Amid 
a volley of stones from the shore, they rushed 
the twenty-footer in to meet him. 

He was now drawing his breath in long, 
panting gasps. And when, by the sheer muscle 
power given by necessity, they had dragged 
him over the stern, he could do little more than 
lie where he had fallen. 


TO BE CONTINUED. 
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FACT AND COMMENT. 
oa national anthem is suggested, 
but ‘‘America’’ and ‘‘The Star-Spangled 
Banner’’ will do nicely—if people will only 
learn them. pat 
IRELESS telegraphy won a new triumph 
the other day, when the physician of an 
ocean liner prescribed for, and cured, a case 
of ptomain-poisoning upon a ship eight hun- 
dred miles away. 


ENNSYLVANIA has recovered a million 

and a half dollars of the amount stolen by 
state officers and dishonest contractors em- 
ployed on the new Capitol, besides sending a 
lot of them to prison. 

EARY got within a mile and three-fifths of 

the north pole, according to the government 
expert who examined his observations. That 
is near enough for all practical purposes, and 
nearer than any one else is likely to get for 
many years. = 

HE fashionable size for a woman’s waist, 

which was thirteen inches in Catherine de 
Medici’s time, and eighteen inches not very 
many years ago, has now been fixed at twenty- 
six inches by the modistes of Paris. The 
Venus of Milo is about to be justified after all 
these years. 


Mone than two hundred years ago a little 
maid of fourteen years, named Madeline 
de Verchéres, was the heroine of a contest with 
Indians in the Province of Quebec. Now a 
bronze statue, costing fifteen thousand dollars, 
is to be erected by the Canadian government 
on the spot made famous by her bravery. 


HE comma bacillus was inadvertently given 

credit—or discredit—in a recent issue of 
The Companion for a sort of mischief it does 
not do. Tuberculosis is caused by the tubercle 
bacillus, a slender, rod-shaped microbe, often 
slightly curved, although not so much so as 
the comma -shaped organism, which is the 
germ of Asiatic cholera. 


OUTH is like Kipling’s Homer, who, when 

he ‘‘smote his bloomin’ lyre,’’ took from 
the whole realm of song and story the things 
that pleased him. Youth disregards the bounds 
of creed and race and appropriates that which 
satisfies its expanding life. The popularity 
of St. Valentine’s day is not less among those 
who do not venerate saints than among 
those who do. 


N interesting work of the Red Cross is the 
sending out of a car equipped to teach men 
engaged in hazardous occupations the princi- 
ples of first aid to the injured. The car is 
backed into railway shops, and wherever pos- 
sible, into factories, and the corps of accompa- 
nying physicians illustrates first-aid principles 
and practises upon live subjects. A further 
development of the plan is the organization of 
the more intelligent of the men into permanent 
first-aid corps. 


USTRALIA seems likely, as Canada did, 
to follow the United States in the estab- 
lishment of a decimal money system. The 
House of Representatives has approved by a 
large majority a resolution for the establish- 
ment of such a system, in weights and measures 
as well as in money, and wishes the next 
Imperial Conference to consider the matter for 
the whole empire. If Great Britain regards 
this favorably, the sovereign will probably 
be made the unit. If not, the dollar. In any 
case, the colony intends to institute the reform 
as to money at least, on its own account. 
WHEN Davis Elkins was appointed to the 
United States Senate from West Virginia 
last month, to succeed his father, the late 
Stephen B. Elkins, the newspapers recalled 
that Henry G. Davis, his grandfather, had 
also been a Senator, and some of them inti- 
mated that this was the first time that there 
had been three Senators in a family. They 
forgot the Bayards of Delaware. Thomas F. 
Bayard was preceded in the Senate by both 
his father and his uncle, and these brothers 
were preceded by their father, making four 
Senators in three generations. The record of 


| delegate to the Continental Congress and Gov- 
‘ernor of Virginia. His son, William Henry, 
| was President. His son, John Scott, was a 
| member of the House of Representatives for 
four years. His son, Benjamin, was President 
one term and a candidate for reélection. And 
his son, Russell Benjamin, was an officer in 
the Spanish War. The Adams family, with 
two Presidents and a minister to England in 
three succeeding generations, is also note- 
worthy. ae) 
NIQUE among the ecclesiastical structures 
of the world is the floating Church of Our 
Saviour, which last month closed its career of 
over sixty-six years in New York harbor. It 
will not go wholly out of service, however, for 
it will end its days as a mission chapel on the 
sands of Staten Island, a floating church at 
high tide and a stranded church when the 
| waters ebb. Its place will be more than taken 
| by a twelve-story structure on the land, and 
| the work among sailors for which it has been 
| famed will continue. 





* ¢ 


THE SACRIFICE. 


At what expense the greater good is bought! 
For ampler freedom some must bide the bars. 
Henry Dumont. 


e & 


TERCENTENARY OF A GREAT BOOK. 

HE greatest book in the English language 
T was first published in authorized form 

three hundred years ago. The anniver- 
sary will be celebrated in England, beginning 
March 26th, and in the United States beginning 
April 23d. In the rest of the world, where 
the English language is used, it will be observed 
at other convenient dates. 

The book is the King James Version of the 
Bible. Of course, in whatever translation it 
appears, or in the original tongues, it is the 
one Great Writing of the Christian world. 
But the version which received the approval 
of James I, when it appeared in 1611, is unique 
among books. 

Before it was made the English Church was 
divided in support of different versions. When 
the proposal was made in 1604, at a conference 
over other differences, that a new translation 
be provided, the king approved the plan, for 
he saw in it a way to settle many disputes. 
He insisted that all parties in the church 
join in the work and accept the result. Thus 
he secured a single undisputed and accepted 
version. The greatness of the act has long 
been recognized, and it deserves to be remem- 
bered along with the greatness of the book. 

The translation, aside from the religious 
teachings in it, is a great literary achievement, 
for it has put the Holy Writings of another 
race into English that preserves the majesty 
and sublimity of the original to a degree 
impossible at a later time, when the language 
and the thinking »f the English had grown 
more sophisticated. It thus set up a great 
literary standard which has influenced all 
writers. Its imagery colors all English litera- 
ture. More important still, it gave to the 
people the Holy Writings of their religion in 
a language that they could comprehend, thereby 
enlarging the bounds of the great spiritual 
democracy: which preceded and fostered the 
growing political democracy not only among 
the English races, but throughout the world. 

The tercentenary is more worthy of observ- 
ance than any other which is likely to. occur 
for a long time. 

® & 


BUCKWHEAT CAKES. 

NEW Jersey editor, who ltas not forgot- 
A ten the joys of his boyhood, has been 

publicly beating his breast, as it were, 
over the deterioration and evanescence of the 
buckwheat cake. The situation is lamentable, 
as all lovers of the hearty fare of our fore- 
fathers must admit. 

There are still restaurants where an inferior 
article, hardly to be distinguished from the 
plebeian flannel cake, can be procured; but in 
how many homes does the true fruit of the 
griddle blossom daily at the call of the sun? 
How many cooks are there left who at all 
understand the compounding and maturing of 
this priceless food? Some, no doubt, but far 
too few. 

The buckwheat cake, when properly fried, 
hot from the griddle, its rich brown surface 
edged and flecked in creamy white, its interior 
tender, spongy, succulent, is a triumph and 
a marvel in itself. Even those heretics who 
eat it covered with a crust of butter and sugar 
enjoy a meal to be envied. 

But when justly anointed with a moderate 
quantity of maple-sirup,—not soaked, mind, 
to the point of saturation,—the delicate flavor 
of the sauce contrasting finely with the sturdy 
homeliness of the cake, there, if anywhere, is 
a dish for poets to celebrate—especially if it be 
accompanied by a sausage or two, also prepared 
by a cook of intelligence and discrimination. 

In these days of sedentary occupation and 
| commuting from the suburbs, there are fewer 
| and fewer who have the leisure to enjoy or 
| the activity to digest the strong meat on which 





the Harrison family for public service is still | our nation grew to greatness. . The ready- 


more remarkable. Benjamin Harrison was a 


cooked breakfast food is abroad in the land, 





a nutritious, labor-saving and excellent thing, 
but destitute of that touch of fine art, that 


savor of personal creation, which dignifies the | 


buckwheat cake. 

Those who remember the time when break- 
fast was a meal, and not a hurried staying of 
the stomach, are mourners with the New 
Jersey editor. 

* © 


INCLINATION AND OPPORTUNITY. 


When to sin our biased nature leans, 
The careful devil is still at hand with means. 
John Dryden. 


® & 


THE CONSTRUCTIVE TOUCH. 

UST before midnight of the old year the 

Queen of Italy, making her way to her 

children’s rooms to kiss them good night, 
slipped on the stairs and sprained her arm. 
As the King rushed to her assistance, she 
assured him it was nothing serious, but added, 
‘*T am sorry that New-year’s begins badly.’’ 

‘*Just the contrary,’’ replied the King, 
kindly. ‘‘The old year ends badly with your 
fall; the new year begins well because you are 
not hurt.’’ 

The courtesy of kings is proverbial, but even 
outside of a palace few things add so much to 
the happiness of life as the traffic in kind 
speeches, the choice of the appropriate phrase. 
The passport given by the French to a woman, 
which read, ‘‘Eyes beautiful, dark, expressive, 
but one of them lacking,’’ was a humorous 
instance of the tact which lubricates human 
intercourse. : 

Social stupidity, clumsiness and want of tact 
are chiefly deficiency of observation and re- 
sponsiveness combined with inertia. Bad 
weather has its bright side—seek it. A dis- 
appointment may look othetwise in a differently 
refracted light—try it. A so-called bad begin- 
ning to the new year may be only the bad end- 
ing to that which is just past, and a good start 
may be spelled out of the seeming catastrophe. 
Choice is the greatest thing in life. Choose. 


® © 


A SETTLEMENT OUT OF COURT. 


MMISSIONERS for the United States, 

Canada and Newfoundland met in Wash- 

ington and came to an important agree- 
ment last month in regard to the question of 
the fisheries, so long in dispute. 

The Hague Tribunal award, made last Sep- 
tember, determined certain of the matters at 
issue, but left others to be determined by 
Canada, Newfoundland and the United States, 
namely, those concerning the regulations, under 
the award, which each country might make in 
regard to fishermen from other countries. It 
was provided that a special commission of 
experts should consider these matters, which 
included the prohibition by Newfoundland of 
purse seines, Sunday fishing, and the purchase 
of bait by Americans in Newfoundland waters, 
and some other matters. 

The conference in Washington displayed a 
reasonableness of attitude and an open-mind- 
edness which created more or less agreeable 
surprise on both sides of the border. The 
decision was reached that reference to the 
special expert commission provided for by 
The Hague award is unnecessary; that the 
differences really constitute a family affair 
which can be settled by direct negotiations 
better than by going to court. This is an 
advance even upon arbitration. 

Of course there is no way of knowing’ what 
decision will be reached when the actual con- 
sideration of the matters in dispute takes place. 
But neither party will expect that all points 
will be decided in its favor. There will bea 
friendly compromise, and the controversy of 
more than a century will be ended. 

The proposed agreement eliminates the com- 
mission of'experts provided for by The Hague 
award, does away with appeal to The Hague 
Tribunal, and provides for a permanent fish- 
eries commission which shall settle all future 
difficulties that cannot be determined by direct 
negotiations. 

e © 


THE CASE OF HONDURAS. 
IENTRAL America never lacks trouble 
( of one kind or another, but no country 
of that region has been plunged more 
deeply or more frequently into unhappy condi- 
tions than Honduras. The financial affairs of 
that country have recently reached so desperate 
a crisis that the United States government was 
appealed to, and arrangements are in progress 
to satisfy the foreign bondholders and avert 
the danger of European intervention. 
Honduras has a population of only half a 
million, but it staggers under a bonded debt of 
over one hundred million dollars. That is 
twice as large as the foreign debt of all the other 
Central American countries combined. The 
debt was contracted between 1867 and 1870, and 
as no interest has been paid since 1872, by far 
the larger part of it represents accrued inter- 
est. Most of the bonds are held in Europe, 
and their market value has gone as low as 
twelve cents to the dollar. 
Naturally the bondholders are getting anx- 
ious, and it is proper that their governments 
should be solicitous in their behalf. Under 


| the Monroe doctrine this government will not 
permit a foreign power to take control of affairs 
or occupy territory in an American state; 
| neither can it afford to assume the position of 
shielding Honduras in what amounts to a re- 
pudiation of its debt. 

It is proposed that Honduras shall borrow 
money of American bankers to the amount 
of a few million dollars,—enough to satisfy 
the foreign bondholders, —and that this govern- 
| ment shall see to it that Honduras meets the 
obligation. The United States does not seek 
to add to its responsibilities in regard to its 
| weaker neighbors, but it has certain responsi- 
| bilities which it cannot afford to avoid. 


HER CLIPPING BUREAU. 


HE year after Grandma Thurlow, at the age 

of eighty, came to live with her married 
daughter, Sarah, her eldest grandson—hot-headed, 
warm-hearted Ben—had a disagreement with his 
father and ran away from home. He was missing 
for six months, to the untold sorrow and anxiety 
of his family, and then suddenly appeared once 
more, full of manly shame for the trouble he had 
caused, and. manly determination to atone for it. 

Everybody was thankful over his return, but 
perhaps no one was quite so demonstratively glad 
as a little white-haired, black-eyed old lady, sit- 
ting, with a crutch by her side, in a sunny bay 
window up-stairs. 

“T say,, grandma,” said Ben to her, when he 
had been at home a few days, “I don’t see you 
cutting out scraps from the newspapers and leay- 
ing them round for the rest of us to find, the way 
you used to.” 

The two were alone in the room, but grandma 
lowered her voice. “I do cut them out, Ben,” she 
confessed, “but I don’t leave them round any 
more.”’ 

“Why not? That was the best of it. You'd 
always putone by Margie’s plate and one on Bob’s 
tennis-racket, and mine was usually on top of my 
hat, [remember. What made you stop?” 

Grandma hesitated loyally. “Itmade the rooms 
look mussy,” she admitted. ““Your mother wouldn’t 
say anything to hurt my feelings, but I could see. 
She’s such a fine housekeeper, you know, and— 
well, I stopped scattering ’em, but I couldn’t stop 
clipping. I got into the habit when I used to 
make scrap-books, you know, and to tell the 
truth’—she gave a shamefaced smile—‘‘I’ve saved 
a whole envelope of things on purpose for you, 
since you’ve been gone.” 

The broad-shouldered young fellow leaned for- 
ward and looked at her with a curious earnestness. 

“I want them—every one,” he said. “See here, 
grandma.” From # note-book in his vest pocket 
he drew a newspaper clipping. “That’s a little 
preach about a boy’s duty to his father and mother. 
I found it lying on my pillow the night before I 
went away. It didn’t quite keep me from going, 
but I’ve read it over and over and—it did bring 
me back.” 

“Benny!” cried the little old lady. “O Benny 
—I'm glad!” 

That night Ben thought of the Grandmother 
Clipping Bureau, which has since become a popu- 
lar and indispensable neighborhood institution. 
To-day, in a sunny bay window, a contented old 
lady sits clipping newspapers unashamed. Within 
reach she has a paste-pot, a pair of shears and a 
dish of pins. At her elbow is a small table heaped 
with newspapers and periodicals, and beneath it 
yawns a capacious waste-basket. 

These surroundings, added to a keen feeling 
for all things human and progressive, make up 
Grandma Thurlow’s content, but whether she is 
conning the pink sporting-page for Bobby’s foot- 
ball news, gleaning household hints for her practi- 
cal daughter, or collecting spicy bits about equal 
| suffrage for the woman in the next block, she is 
never too much absorbed to drop her work and 
look up with a smile of delight when her tall 
grandson strides into the room with a fresh bunch 
of papers for her table, and hails her with a cheery: 

“Well, grandma, how’s business to-day?” 


*® 


OF NO CONSEQUENCE. 


HE neighbors of two good New England 
maiden ladies, twin sisters, are often amused 
| by bits of domestic dialogue which float through 
| open door or window, since the two are slightly 
| hard of hearing and their voices need to be 
lraised. Not long ago Miss Clarissa, who had 
been busy in the kitchen all the morning, but was 
at the moment up attic seeking a bunch of dried 
herbs, was heard calling down in agitated tones: 

“Tdella! Idella! I’m sure I smell smoke, For 
mercy’s sake, see if anything’s afire!” 

“Don’t worry, Clarissa; it isn’t in the house!” 
Miss Idella shouted back from the front door, 
whence she had just watched the fire-engine go 
tearing by. “It’s Jonas Simpkins’s new barn.” 

“Is that all?” screamed Miss Clarissa. ‘I’ve 
got two pies in the oven, and I thought they might 
be burning up.” 

An even more perverted sense of proportion in 
disaster was manifested in an incident related by 
Dean Ramsay in his reminiscences. The burning 
of the famous Greyfriars Church in Edinburgh 
occurred one Sunday morning, and the young 
people of a house which backed upon the church- 
yard were among the first, as they were preparing 
to start for church, to observe the flames. 

It was the housemaid’s Sunday out, and old 
Kitty, the cook, was that day responsible for her 
duties. Hearing unwonted commotion and ex- 
cited outcries up-stairs, she came panting and 
hobbling up from her basement kitchen, crying 
anxiously at each stair: 

“Oh, what is’t? What is’t?” 

“O Kitty, look here!” cried one of the girls 
from a window. “Greyfriars Church is burning 
up.” 

Kitty dropped limply on a settee. 

“Is that a’,miss?’’ she grumbled between gasps. 
“What a fright ye geed me. I thicht ye said the 
parlor fire was out.” 
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enatorial Elections.—Senators La Fol- 

lette of Wisconsin, Nixon of Nevada, Clark 
of Wyoming and Du Pont of Delaware, all 
Republicans, have been reélected. In New 
Jersey James E. Martine, Democrat, has been 
elected to succeed Senator Kean, Republican, 
and in Tennessee Luke Lea, Independent 
Democrat, has been elected to succeed Senator 
Frazier, Democrat. Mr. Lea is the publisher 
of the Nashville Tennesseean. He is but 32 
years old, and will probably be the youngest 
Senator in the next Congress. 

& 


| * gee ee with Canada.—At the sug- 
gestion of the United States, which was 
cordially accepted by Canada, commissioners 
representing the two governments met at 
Ottawa last November to consider a possible 
basis for a reciprocity trade agreement. After 
a few days’ deliberation the conference was 
adjourned. The commissioners reassembled 
at Washington early in January, and after 
sessions continuing through two weeks, made 
public announcement that they had reached 
an understanding. e 


ncome Tax Amendment.—tThe legisla- 

tures of 18 states have now taken action upon 
the proposed amendment to the Constitution of 
the United States, to empower Congress ‘‘to lay 
and collect taxes upon incomes, from whatever 
source derived, without apportionment among 
the several states, and without regard to any 
census or enumeration.’? Twelve of them, 
those of Alabama, Georgia, Illinois, Kentucky, 
Maryland, Mississippi, Oklahoma, Oregon, 
South Carolina, Texas, Ohio and Kansas, 
voted for ratification, and six, those of Louisi- 
ana, Massachusetts, New York, Rhode Island, 
Virginia and Vermont, voted against ratifica- 
tion. The amendment was submitted by Con- 
gress in July, 1909, by a unanimous vote in 
the Senate, and a vote of 317 to 14 in the House. 
To become a part of the Constitution, the 
amendment must be ratified by the legislatures 
of three-fourths of the states. 


th Bubonic Plague is spreading in the 
Chinese Empire with a rapidity which 
makes it a source of international danger. Up 
to the middle of January there had been 1,300 
deaths in the Chinese quarter of Harbin, and 
there were about 150 deaths a day there, and 
30 daily at Mukden. The superstitions of the 
natives lead them to resist the burial of the dead, 
the burning of houses, and all sanitary and 
quarantine measures; and in several instances 
foreign physicians who attempted to minister to 
the sick have been beaten. The first death at 
Peking occurred January 20th, in a missionary 
hospital. ® 


“ cvontract Labor Laws.’’—The United 
States Supreme Court has declared un- 
constitutional the contract labor law of Ala- 
bama. Under this law a laborer who failed 
to work out the pay which had been advanced 
for his labor was guilty of a misdemeanor and 
might be sentenced to the chain-gang. The 
practical effect of the law was to reduce to 
involuntary servitude laborers who, through 
poverty or ignorance, came within its provi- 
sions. The Supreme Court, in an opinion 
delivered by Justice Hughes, held that freedom 
of contract would become an empty form if it 
were possible to hold over laborers the threat 
of punishment for crime under the name of 
fraud, but merely upon evidence of failure to 
work out their debts. 
@ 
Paes Reapportionment.—The 
House committee on the census has intro- 
duced a bill which provides for a reapportion- 
ment of representation in the House on the 
basis of the census of 1910. The aim of the 
committee is to establish a ratio, under which 
no state shall have fewer Representatives than 
in the present Congress, while the states whose 
population has increased most shall have a 
proportionate increase of representation. There 
are at present 391 Representatives; under the 
plan proposed by the committee, there will be 
433. The representation of 21 states remains 
unchanged, and 42 additional Representatives 
are distributed among the other 25 states. The 
proposed ratio of population is 211,800. 
& 


ecent Deaths.—Paul Morton, who was 

Secretary of the Navy July 1, 1904, to 
July 1, 1905, and president of the Equitable 
Life Assurance Society of New York since 
1905, died suddenly January 19th, in his 54th 
year. ——Sir Francis Galton, the noted explorer 
of Africa, originator of the modern weather- 
map, and writer on geographical and scientific 
subjects, died January 17th, aged 88 years. 





David Graham Phillips, author of ‘‘The Great 
God Suecess,’? ‘*The Second Generation’? and 
other novels, and a contributor to magazines, 
was shot in New York, January 23d, by a 
ao supposed to be insane, and died the next 
ae y. 


He was 43 years old. 
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isinfection of Schoolrooms.—In the 
borough of Poplar, London, the experi- 
ment is being made of sprinkling the floors of 
schoolrooms with an electrolytic disinfecting 
fluid before they are swept at night. Sawdust, 
impregnated with the fluid, is distributed over 
the floor, and more of the fluid, as required, 
may be sprinkled on the sawdust with ordinary 
watering-pots. After the sweeping, the floors 
are carefully dried. Excellent results for the 
health of the pupils and teachers are anticipated. 
& 
Hf Passenger-Pigeon.—Few things ap- 
peared more astonishing to the early inhabi- 
tants of the United States than the vast flocks 
of passenger-pigeons which at particular sea- 
P sons actually darkened 
the sky with their 
seemingly intermi- 
nable flights. Now 
these birds have practi- 
cally disappeared, and 
rewards have recently 
been offered for the 
discovery of living rep- 
resentatives of the spe- 
cies.. This has led Mr. 
A. H. Wright to collect 
from the early Jesuit relations, and 
the books of travellers and other ob- 
servers, accounts of the appearance of 
the pigeons in other days. In New 
England, the Middle States, the 
Mississippi valley and the Southern 
States the birds often were so numerous that 
their weight broke down the branches of trees 
where they rested at night. There is a record 
of 132 birds killed at a single shot. The latest 
record of a great flock noted by Mr. Wright 
was in the Mississippi valley in 1844. Cooper, 
in his ‘‘Pioneers,’’? has a vivid description of 
the passenger-pigeons. 
& 


| peony or Geyser ?—Not long ago a great 
deal of interest was awakened by the 
assertion, seemingly supported by the results 
of deep borings, that the curious erater, called 
Coon Butte, in Arizona, had been formed by 
a gigantic meteorite plunging through the 
atmosphere and boring its way 1,000 feet or 
more into the soil and rock. A number of 
men of science regarded this hypothesis with 
favor. Recently the problem of the origin of 
Coon Butte has been reéxamined by Mr. J. 
M. Davison, who, basing his conclusions partly 
on the result of experiments with specimens of 
the rock from the crater, suggests that the real 
source of this singular formation was a geyser 
field, the activity of which terminated with a 
great explosion, or series of explosions, caused 
by the stoppage of its vents. 


& 


Wonderful Fountain.—One of the 

natural marvels of France has but recently 
been made generally known. It is the foun- 
tain, or source, of the Coulomp, a small river 
in the department of the Basses-Alpes. Out 
of a mighty limestone wall about 4,600 feet 
high springs a fountain of water, yielding 
even in the driest times about 300 gallons per 
second, and forming a full-born river, which 
begins its career with a series of leaps aggre- 
gating 100 feet of descent. It is thought that 
the water must pass under the mountain by 
subterranean channels at least a mile in length. 


& 


Wineed Aeroplanes.—According to the 
London Engineer, one of- the most im- 
portant lessons taught by the recent aeronauti- 
cal exposition in Paris is the need of devising 
a fiying-machine which can be driven at fair 
speeds with relatively low-power engines. 
The existing aeroplane is regarded as a purely 
speed type, and with its fixed and rigid planes 
and propellers is liable to collapse under the 
strain of the high-power engines now used. 
But a large model of a flapping wing machine 
operated at the exposition has shown that a 
full-sized air-ship of that type can probably 
be built which would be capable of travelling 
at a good speed with comparatively low-power 
engines, say 10 or 12 horse-power. Some ex- 
perts think that progress in this direction must 
be made before the aero can come into practical 
use. 
& 

Cae of the Pirefly.—The light of 

the firefly and of the glowworm has long 
been a mystery that science has vainly sought 
to penetrate. Some have thought that behind 
it may lie a secret which, once known, may 
lead to the discovery of a means of producing 
artificial light without heat. During the past 
two years Profs. J. H. Kastle and F. A. 
McDermott have been investigating the firefly’s 
light from the chemical standpoint, and have 
shown that it is due to the action of water 
and oxygen upon an: oxidizable substance in 
the body of the insect. It remains to find out 
just what this substance is, but the investi- 
gators think that the problem is not insoluble. 


BURNING SKIN ERUPTIONS 


A warm bath with Cuticura soap and « single applica- 
tion of Cuticura ointment usually afford immediate 
relief, permit rest and sleep, and point to speedy and | 
| suecessful treatment of torturing, disfiguring humors, 
| eezemas, rashes, itchings and irritations of infants, | 
| children and adults, when all else fails. Cuticura soap | 








and ointment are also most valuable for preserving, 


purifying and beautifying the skin, sealp, hair and | 
hands, for shaving, shampooing and sanative cleansing, | 
| as well as for every purpose of the toilet, bath and 
| nursery. Sold throughout the world. [Adr. 


| Send for Free 30 Day Trial Offer (1.2 *ui2- 


trical invention for the deaf. Smallest, lightest, cheap. 
est. Write today. AURIS CO., Suite 21, 1261 Bway., N. Y. 


BROWN’S 
BRONCHIAL TROCHES 











Bronchial and Asthmatic Troubles. No opiates. 
Sample free. JoHN I. Brown & SON, Boston, Mass. 


Bradford Comfort 


Unlined Kid Boot for Women. 
Sizes 24 to 8. Widths D, Eand EE. 

A Very Easy Shoe for Tender Feet. 

Comfortable from the start. No 

breaking in required. 

No. Send for Free Catalogue of 
45. Shoes for the Family. 


Chas. A. Roberts, Bradford, Mass. 



















Coin or stamps. This isa watecb 
fob “ny boy will be proud to 
own. We want to tell you about 
Hartford Tires—the kind your dad- 
dy used to ride. To get your name 
we will send you this handsome 
enamel watch fob if you will just 
send 10 cents to pay the po e. 


‘MAULE’S SEEDS 


ONCE GROWN ALWAYS GROWN 


is the reason why for many years past I 
have done such an enormous seed business. 
70,480 customers in Pennsylvania alone, 
with almost half a million the world over. 


My New Seed Book 

for 1911 is a wonder 
Contains everything in seeds, bulbs and 
plants worth growing. Weighs 12 ounces; 
600 illustrations, 4 colored plates, 176 pages. 
Any Youth’s Companion reader sending 
his name on a postal card can have it for 
the asking. Address 


WM. HENRY MAULE 
| 1707-09-11 Filbert St. Philadelphia, Pa. 


























It forms a cleansing, healing, acid-neu- 
tralizing foam, making the teeth beauti- 
fully white and the mouth and gums 
healthy, Uniquein form and action. A 
cake ina metal box—no breaks or spills. 
At any druggist’s, 25 cents—or sent upon 
receipt of price. 


Kc. H. Strong & Co,,Chicago,U.S.A. | 
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He passed his plate, 
And winked his eye, 
That's how he got 
A fresh supply. 
And they were glad 
He loved it so, 
Because it gave 
Him strength to grow. 


You'll Want More, Too 


after you once know how really good is 
LA 


Helos 
TOASTED CORN FLAKES 


—how much better it is than any breakfast food 
you ever ate. Just try it. Get the right one—ask 
for Kellogg's and look for this signature on pack- 


UK. Netley 


The kind with the Flavor. Made of the Best White Corn 


filet" ipo 


Hose BUH] [2% 
Supporter et 
FOR BOYS ANDGIRLS 4 Oe 


Well dressed 

little people wear Ge fem 
smooth, neat x 
stockings held in 
place by .sup- 
porters that hold 
on firmly all day, 
but can be cal v iy 

; attached and de- SAMPLE 
tached by small chides 
fingers. 
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be 

16 po 
— postpaid. 
LOOK FOR THE MOLDED 
RUBBER BUTTON and "Velvet 
Grip" stamped on the loop. 


Sold by Dealers Everywhere. 

















the most nourishing, most 
enjoyable and the purest. 
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color with all 
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Made of the finest, hard winter wheat. 
cooked. Easily digested. Great for children. 
than meat or eggs. 

RALSTON PURINA MILLS, St. Louis, Mo. 














‘Ralston’ 
Breakfast Food 
comes in condensed 
form —a 15c package, 
when cooked, makes fifty 
good sized saucers—less than 
one-third of a cent per dish. 


‘Ralston’ is not only the most economical food you can serve but 





Breakfast Food 


is a good, solid common sense food of natural wheat 


the nourishment of the whole wheat left 
Quickly 
Better 


“* Where purity is paramount”’ 


PURINA WHOLE WHEAT FLOUR 
contains all the nutriment of whole wheat. 
wheat bread, muffins, rolls, etc. 
digested, highly nutritious. Ask for the checkerboard sack. 


Makes delicious whole 


Fine for growing children. Easily 
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HEN Beauty laid her finger 
Upon my garden gate, 
I trimmed the lamps; I kindled 
A fagot in the grate. , 


I spread the snowy linen 
Over the waiting board ; 

I drew the rarest vintage 
Of all my cellared hoard. 


I cleared my house of shadows; 
I swept my heart of hate— 

When Beauty laid her finger 
Upon my garden gate. 


I opened wide the window, 
And wide I flung the door, 

And thrice I bade her enter, 
To leave me nevermore. 


You know how brief, how brilliant 
The stars that rise at dawn— 

So Beauty smiled upon me 
A moment—and was gone. 


Her step died down the highway ; 
Her song grew far and thin— 

She clicked my garden gate-latch; 
She would not enter in. 


But lo! with morn’s returning, 
She chased the butterfly ; 

Her feet were in my daisies, 
Her hands upon the sky. 


Snowflake and silver rain-drop, 
And fern of frosted pane— 
These were her unseen fingers 

Upon my gate again. 
Season on golden season 
In all things green and sweet 
The children of her music, 
The imprint of her feet; 
Her breath upon my roses, 
Her shadow in the bowl, 
Her dreams from out my slumber, 
Her peace upon my soul. 


By night and day I called her, 
And beckoned her—in vain; 

I felt her smiling presence— 

+ L saw her not again! 

But when my heart and spirit 
Ilad parted on the way, 

One sudden stood beside me, 
Decrepit, old and gray. 

“What angel, thou, that cometh 
Unbidden to the dead, 

When all my days I pleaded 
For one in vain?” I said. 

“No angel—I am Beauty; 
You called my name one day, 

And turning then, I journeyed 
Beside you all the way!” 


® © 


FELLOW WORKERS. 


HEY were good men, 
. 1 both of them, and the 
| best of friends. Their 
I work, in the worst part of 
5 New York, among the tene- 
ments and ‘‘dives’’ and rum 
shops, brought them con- 
stantly together. They waged steady warfare 
against sin and ignorance and disease, and 
where one failed, the other was likely to suc- 
ceed. Many death-beds they watched together. 
Many consultations they held on street corners 
and in doorways ; and it is safe to say that they 
talked more of souls than of creeds. 

Only at the church door did they separate. 
Father Quinn passed behind the altar and 
came out in his cassock, to say the mass 
and raise the Host above his kneeling flock. 
Mr. Holmes went to his bare little mission 
church and preached stout Protestantism to 
the rough men and women who came there 
to hear him. Each, in his own way, did his 
destined work. They pointed their flocks 
down different paths, but they stood hand in 
hand at the parting of the ways. 

When Father Quinn died, one terribly hard 
winter, no one mourned him more deeply than 
the man to whom he had been not priest, but 
friend. On the day of the funeral Mr. Holmes, 
for the first time in his life, went into a Cath- 
olie church. 

Neither altar nor cross nor picture held his 
eye, for he saw but one thing—the black bier 
in the chancel, with candles flickering at head 
and foot. 

The crowd was dense; it seemed that, after 
all, he would not be able to look upon his 
friend’s face. But some one saw him and 
understood. 

‘‘Make way—make way,’’ ran the whisper, 
and a path was opened, down which a pale 
little man walked with faltering step. He 
bent for a moment over the peaceful face, and 
his lips moved. Then he turned to go. But 
he could not see. 

Some strong hand reached out and upheld 
him. The crowd fell back. 

‘*This way, father,’’ said a kindly voice, 





|and he did not resent the term. It seemed to 
| bring him nearer to the friend to whom he 
| had just said good-by. 


* 


TWO PHILOSOPHERS. 


HE man who has made “the one supreme 
| personal effort” to put himself into “right 

* relations with the humblest people” inev- 
itably stands out a figure of compelling dignity 
and interest. Nevertheless, Chicago is to be con- 
gratulated because Jane Addams, even during 
her visit to Tolstoi, was moved to ask herself if 
he were not “more logical than life warrants” ; 
and also, because later, as she relates in ““Twenty 
Years at Hull-House,” a return to Chicago dis- 


and kept Miss Addams from baking bread. 


Tolstoi senting by, clad in his peasant garb, 
listened gravely, but glancing distrustfully at the 
sleeves of my travelling gown, which unfortunatel 
at that season were monstrous in size, he too) 


“there was enough stuff on one arm to make a 
frock for a little girl,” and asked me directly if I 
did not find “such a dress” a “barrier to the 
people.” 

I was too disconcerted to make a very clear 
explanation, although I tried to say that, mon- 
strous as ~ sleeves were, they did not compare 
in size with those of the working girls in Chicago, 
and that nothing would more effectively separate 
me from “the people” than a cotton blouse follow- 

ing the simple lines of the human form; even if I 
| had wished to imitate him and “dress as a peas- 
| ant,” it would have been hard to choose which 
| peasant among the thirty-six nationalities we had 

recently counted in our ward. 

Fortunately the countess came to my rescue 
with a recital of her former attempts to clothe 
hypothetical little girls in yards of material cut 
| from a train and other superfluous parts of her best 
gown, until she had been driven to a firm stand 
which she allowed me to take at once. 

But neither Countess Tolstoi nor any other 
friend was on hand to help me out of my predic- 
ament later, when I was asked who “fed” me and 
how did I obtain “shelter.” 

Upon my reply that a farm a hundred miles 
from Chicago moe me with the necessities of 
ae I fairly anticipated the next scathing ques- 
ion. 


“So you are an absentee landlord? Do you 
think you will help the people more by adding 
ourself to the crowded city than you would by 
illing your own soil?” 

This new sense of discomfort over a failure to 
till my own soil was followed later by the convic- 
tion that I ous. upon return to Hull-House, to 
spend at least two hours every morning in the 
little bakery of my coffee-house. 

I had been taught to bake bread in my child- 
hood, not only as a household accomplishment, 
but because my father, true to his miller’s tradi- 
tion, had _insis 


satisfactory loaf of her own baking. What could 
be more in coping with my training and tradition 
than baking bread? 

I did not quite see how my activity would fit in 
with that of the German union baker who presided 
over the Hull-House bakery; but all such matters 
were secondary. 

It was only on actual arrival in Chicago that the 
whole scheme seemed to me as utterly prepos- 
terous as it doubtless was. 

The half-dozen people invariably waiting to see 
me after breakfast, the piles of letters to be opened 
and answered, the demand of actual and pressing 
human wants—were these all to be pushed aside 
while I saved my soul by two hours’ work at baking 
bread? 

h & 


THE SMALL BOY’S FRIEND. 


OTHING so attracts the small boy as the 
N circus, and the clown is always his special 

friend. That the clown may be a friend in 
need is illustrated by this incident related in “The 
Autobiography of a Clown,” and which the chief 
actor says he always thinks of with satisfaction. 


The show was at Binghamton, New York. As 
I stood outside the dress —— a little boy came 
up and eyed me eagerly. Saw tears and a ve 
wistful look in his _ I have always lov 
children, and this little chap made me think of 
my own boy. I walked up to him, and putting my 
hand on his head, said: 

**What’s the matter, sonny ee 

“T want to see the circus,” he replied. 

“Have you no money?” I asked. 

“No,” he replied, and fell to moots, 

Something in the lad touched me. I saw that he 
really wanted to see the show, and I took him by 
the hand and led him to where he could find his 
wey to a good seat. He was radiant with pleasure 
as I left him. , 

Years passed, and I forgot the incident. A few 
seasons ago we again showed at Binghamton. 
A fine-looking young man came up to where I was 
standing, and said: 

“T beg your pardon, but I am looking for a clown 
who befriended me fifteen years ago. I heard 
some one then call him ‘Jules.’ Can you tell me 
if he is still with the show?” 

“You don’t have far to look,” I replied, “for I 
am Jules.” 

With that he seized my hand and shook it 
warmly. Then he said: 

“T have waited a long time to thank you for that 
kindness, It may have seemed a small thing to 
you, but it meant a lot to me. 1 want you to take 

inner with me to-night.” 

I went down-town with him after the perform- 
ance, and we had a fine talk. He had become an 
electrical engineer, and was doing well. 
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IT DID NOT WORK. 


R. Martin was exceedingly neat and precise 
M in all his habits, and when, at an age when 
most of his friends had consigned him to 
bachelorhood, he brought home a young wife, it 
surprised and distressed him to find her respect 
for system and order not nearly so great as his 
own. Knowing that her disposition, while most 
engaging, was not of that unfailing meekness 
which assures amiability under reproof, he pon- 
dered how, without appearing unkindly critical, 
he could effect an improvement in her methods, 
or lack of methods. 


Finally the idea of suggestion oecurred to him, 
and he formulated a little object-lesson which he 
felt sure would be sufficient to work the reforma- 
tion of this charming criminal. 

The top of the dresser in their room was divided 
into two drawers, one containing his small articles 
of dress, the other hers. Drawing open the former 
as they were completing their toilets one morning, 
he — cated the methodically arranged contents, 
saying: 

“Look, Helen; that is the way you will always 
find my things.” 

His wife paused in the arrangement of her hair 
to look at the neatly group collars, cravats, 
gloves and handkerchiefs. She gazed for some 





pelled the glamour of the great Russian theory— | 


hold of an edge, and pulling out one sleeve to | 
an interminable breadth, said quite simply that | 


that each of his daughters, on | 
her twelfth birthday, should present him with a 


moments, and Mr. Martin felt his hint was making 
its due impression. Then she pulled out the 
companion drawer, displaying a tangled mass of 
stocks, veils, belts, ribbons, handkerchiefs, gloves 
and sachets, struggling with each other in mad 
confusion. mage | up into her husband’s face, 
she said sweetly but emphatically: 

‘ joe. Harry; that’s the way you will always 

nd mine.” 














LL day we banked the house. As dusk was 
falling 

| All the wild north arose 

| And fell upon its doors with savage calling, 

And might of unseen blows. 





| The old house, cowering ’neath the angry weather, 
Began to shake and strain. 

The low walls shrank and seemed to draw together, 
And cried as if in pain. 


All the blue day the wistful sun fell on it, 
All the sweet golden day— 

Now the loud northern pack sweeps down upon it, 
Like wolves upon their prey. 


Warmth spent, light faded, glory gone! Oh, rather 
Think on the light within, 

The fire on the hearth round which there gather 
Neighbor and host and kin. 


The old house creaks and shuts its doors the tighter 
Against the coming snow, 
Yet its good heart, the hearthstone, glows the 
brighter, 
. For all the winds that blow. 


It seems to say, “O storms that threat and flout 
me, 
Before your race was bred, 
Fall after fall the earth was piled about me 
By willing hands, long dead. 


“And they who hear your anger spent above me 
Turn to my heart and know 

My windows shine anew for those who love me, 
Amid the falling snow.” 


* © 





AN UNRECOGNIZED HEROINE. 


THEL—very tall, very slender, with beautiful 
FE blue eyes—sighed wearily. She leaned her 

head against the back of the most comfort- 
able chair in the room, raised her arms and rested 
her hands on her head, and crossed her pretty 
slippered feet on the hassock. There can be no 
| doubt she Was comfortable—very comfortable, 
according to a contributor to the Chicago Journal. 


Ethel liked to be comfortable. With her agreed 

| Bess, who had the loveliest brown eyes in the 
world. Both liked to be comfortable—and so did 

| their brother Harold, who is noted for a certain 
immaculateness in the details of his —— 

“A cup of tea would be refreshing, right now,” 
remarked Ethel, with a note of languor in her 
tone. “I haven’t been doing a blessed thing but 
look over my ribbons and laces. But just the 
same, I’m tired as can be.” 

Then Bess, with the loveliest brown eyes, nodded 
approvin ly, and said: 

“Wouldn’t it go to the right spot? I’m sure 
Dorcas won’t mind brewing a pot—she brews such 
delicious tea.” 

“Would you mind, Dorcas?” Ethel asked, lan- 





guidly. 

Doreas, which is not the true name of the other 

rl, but which becomes her plain and honest little 

ace, rose, and tossed a pair of Harold’s cuffs she 
had been repairing on the table. 

“No, I don’t mind,” she replied. ‘Will you have 

the tea served here? And will you have crackers 
or cake?” 
.. The restful pair quickly made the unanimous 
decision that the tea should be served “here,” in 
the cozy library—it was so much less trouble for 
them to have a small table jostled up beside them 
than to gather up their skirts, spoil their attitude 
of repose, and take a walk into the dining-room. 

As soon as Dorcas was out of the room Bess 
said, ‘“What should we do without Dorcas?” 
7. with oed 


tragedy tones. “I shudder to think. Without 
Doreas you and I would have to wait on our- 
selves.” 

“Imagine it!” said Bess. 

“T can’t,” Ethel frankly replied. ‘Probably we 
are lazy, you and I. Somehow, doing things doesn’t 
seem to trouble Dorcas. She doesn’t mind. It 
seems pereets natural to her.”’ 

“Well, I’m not built that-way,” said Bess, laugh- 
ing lightly. “I’ve got to be waited upon. If Ido 
S ngs for myself, I’m frazzled out and don’t enjoy 

hem. 

“Me, too!” said Ethel. 

Then both comfortably waited for Dorcas’s ap- 
pearance with the tray of refreshments. 

Of course the tall, slim girl and the other one 
with the lovely brown eyes had their refreshing 
tea, and Dorcas, a smile on her plain, honest face, 
joined her sisters over the ‘eneme. 

One wonders if this little incident is not typical 
of what is happening in many other households, 
where a Dorcas with a “plain, honest face,” gives 

atient service to her more beautiful sisters and 

er exacting brother; a Dorcas who is supposed 
“not to mind” services for every member of the 


amily. 

Undoubtedly she says she “doesn’t mind”— 
which is very pleasant for her sisters and brothers, 
since they “mind” very much when there is any 
service to be done. 

The general opinion of her kindred is that this 


sion, never feels faint with the monotony of re- 
sponding to calls, never yearns for relief in the 
turn of the lane that fetches up at being “‘tended” 
instead of “tending upon.” 

But is it true that to the good and true Dorcas 
“nothing at all matters” that savors of work and 
— r ’ hat she yearns to be the packhorse of the 

amily 
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BEGINNER’S LUCK. 


YOUNG Englishman, who had but recently 
A arrived in Bombay, went out with a party a 

few weeks later for the usual Christmas 
shoot. In “Jungle By-Ways in India” Mr. E. P. 
Stebbing says that the youngster was not looked 
upon as any great addition to the party, and was 
relegated to the position which was regarded as 
worst, but from his companions’ point of view 
safest—a position in the first beat, with strict 
orders to fire at nothing but tigers. 


The beat started. Suddenly a shot was heard 
from the obscure corner where the youth was 





| ing the whole shoot with your confound 


gentle servitor never experiences a sense of aver-, 





posted, pontals followed by’ another, and then a 
perfect fusillade. 
At the end of the beat, a general move was 
made in the direction of the despised corner. As 
each an man_ reached the ay ee a storm of 
vituperation was poured upon his devoted head. 
His weicoming smile faded, and he stared in 
amazement at the an sportsmen. As soon as 
he could make himself heard above the wrathful 
babel and in reply to a more direct question from 
a senior officer of ‘What do you mean, sir, spoil- 
ed fusil- 
lade?” he blurted out: 
“T only got three! How many did you get?” 
“Three what, sir?’’ yelled the peppery old senior. 
“Tigers, of course, sir,” meekly answered the 
youngster, now seriously alarmed at the demeanor 
of his superior officer. ‘You said I was only to 
fire at tigers. They are down there in the grass.” 
A silence of consternation followed this astound- 
ing statement. A couple of elephants Ee into the 
ass soon disclosed a fine full-grown tigress and 
wo nearly full-grown —— lying ead close 
by, all bearing bullets from the rifle of the despised 
young sportsman. 
& & 


AS THE KING DECIDES. 


HEN the Spanish provinces entertain 
guests from the court, provincial society 
is at its best. Secure in their traditions, 

the provincials make even royalty welcome with 
a beautiful simplicity which no doubt royalty 
enjoys very much. Mary F. Nixon-Roulet gives 
the old adage, ‘The King is my cousin,” in ‘The 
Spaniard at Home,” as explaining the very simple 
Spanish way of looking at the situation. One 
thing only must be strictly observed according to . 
Spanish etiquette, and that is, every one is com- 
pelled to do exactly as the king does. Amusing 
situations sometimes appear as a result of this, as 
in the case of a banquet given in an Andalusian 
town. 


The late King, Alphonso XII, was a great jester. 
But his oo were such merry ones that even those 
who felt the point forgave and laughed. A ban- 
quet was given in honor of the king, and to it 
= invited the mayors of all the neighboring 
villages. 

There were on the table olives stoned, and 
stuffed with pimentoes, the first ever seen by one 
of the localofficers. The ees them, putting 
one into his mouth and swallowing it with evident 
enjoyment. The mayor’s eyes dpened wide with 
horror. Etiquette demanded that he must do the 
same, but he hesitated. His majesty had swal- 
lowed a stone. He himself would die were he to 
do such a thing. His majesty saw the man’s hesi- 
setten, and in an instant had grasped the situa- 


on. 
“These olives, they are most delicious,” he said. 
“From your province, I believe, sefior,” and he 
pped another into his mouth. The mayor was 
orced to follow suit. Horrible! He felt the stone 
going down his throat. 
“Another of these excellent olives!” How his 
majesty’s eyes twinkled as he praised them! The 
lor saw himself a dead man! 





“I have four olive stones in my stomach, and I 
am a dead man!” he moaned to himself. ‘Well, 
I may, then, as well only my last meal on earth,” 
and he fell to with a will to eat and drink. The 
wines of the province were excellent. Of them he 
drank more freely than _ usual, hoping to drown 
the terrifying thought which assailed him. Then 
he went home to be received both skeptically and 
_ ya by his wife. 

But thereafter he would never taste an olive, 
and to this day hé wonders at his pr he diges- 
tion. He is wont to relate the tale of the dinner 
2 bee v4 evenings when his cronies gather round his 

reside. 

“His Majesty 4ienee XIII is a fine King, yes, 
but his father! There was a man! I assure you 
I have never seen his like. A man with a smile 
in his eye and a i on his lips, even with death 
in his heart,” an always he concluded, “and the 
stomach of an ostrich.’ 
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THE FESTIVAL OF LANTERNS. 


N 1898, Weihaiwei, in the Shantung Province, 
| came under British control. Living there as a 

government official, R. F. Johnston has had an 
unusual opportunity to “dip below the surface of 
the daily lives” of the villagers. Their lives, he 
writes.in “Lion and Dragon in Northern China,” 
are enlivened by many festivals and holidays. 
Among them the one held in honor of the first full 
moon of the year must, indeed, be picturesque 
and charming. 


So far as Weihaiwei is concerned, the Feast of 
Lanterns may be regarded as preéminently the 
holiday season for children. 

During several days before and after the fif- 
teenth of the first month bands of young village 
boys dress up in strange garments and go about 
by day and night, acting queer little plays, partly 
in dumb show and partly in speech, dance anc 
sone Some of them wear the terrifying masks of 
wild beasts; a few assume the white beards of old 
men, and many are attired in girls’ clothing. 

The children — their parts with great 
vivacity,and go through their masquerades,dances 
and chorus singing in a manner that would do 
credit to the juvenile performers at a provincial 
English pantomime. hey are, indeed, taught 
their parts and trained by their elders for some 
weeks before the festival. 

Every group of villages keeps a stock of masks. 
fake beards, clothes and other “properties,” an 
there are always adults who take pleasure in 
tonosing the little ones the songs and dances 
which they themselves learned as children in by- 
gone days. 

In daytime the dressed-up children take a prom- 
inent part in processions to the local temples. On 
such occasions many of them are perched on high 
stilts, which they manage with great skill. 

At night they ca large lighted Chinese lan- 
terns and march amid music and song through the 
streets of their native village, or from one village 
to another, stopping may sages 4 | in front of a 
prominent villager’s liouse to act their little play 

rform a lantern-dance. 
o European who has seen a lantern-lance in a 
Shantung village can fail to be delighted. 

The graceful movements of the children, their 
youne voices ringing clear in the frosty alr, the 
astonishing dexterity with which they manipulate 
the swinging lanterns, the weird effect of rapidly 
interchanging light and shadow as the gleaming 
paper moons thread the bewildering mazes of a 
complicated country dance—all these things com- 
bine to please the eye and charm the ear. 

Not the least interesting part of the proceedings 
is the obvious pleasure taken by the crowds of 
adult spectators in the performance of their little 
ones; for the Chinese are devoted to children. 


& & 


A NEW DEFINITION. 


66 HAT is naturalization?” asked the high- 
school teacher. 


“Naturalization,” said the captain of 
the baseball-team, slowly, “why, naturalization 
is making a person who was born somewhere else 
a native of the country he’s living in.” 
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FEBRUARY FOURTEENTH. 
By Nancy Byrd Turner. 
“Dray, what is all this fuss about?” 

Said Mr. Wren to Mrs. Wren. 
“ This bustle in the world of men, 
These letters flying to and fro, 
These postmen hurrying in and out, 
And notes and cards as thick as 
snow ? 
What is it, | would like to know, 
That they are writing far and near, 
And reading, in the world of men?” 
“ Announcements of our marriage, 
dear!” 


Said Mrs. Wren to Mr. Wren. 
ee 


THEIR VALENTINES. 
By L. M. Hadley. 


se -~-MORROW’LL be _Valentine’s day,’’ 
| began Lilly. 
‘‘And we’re going to send lots of 
valentines,’’ said Jenny. 

‘‘Tots of balentines,’? echoed wee Mabel, 
who had followed them to grandma’s room. 

“‘T wish I could see Miss Maberly’s face 
when she gets hers,’’ said Lilly, ‘‘and I guess 
May Evans won’t feel like telling tales ina 
hurry.’”’ 

Grandma looked puzzled. ‘‘I thought val- 
entines were supposed to make people hap- 
pier,’’ she said. 

‘“‘Not this kind,’’ answered Jenny. ‘‘I 
guess,’’ she added, ‘‘these are looking-glass 
valentines, ’cause they make you see yourself 
just as folks see you. 

‘“*You see,’’ confidentially, ‘‘May Evans 
hears us say something about another girl, 
and then she runs to her and tells just what 
we have said, and it makes lots of trouble.’’ 

‘*Tt naturally would,’’ replied grandma, 
soberly. ‘‘I know nothing could make more. ’’ 

‘* You wouldn’t like it yourself,’’ said 
Jenny. 

“‘T am sure I shouldn’t,’’ answered grandma. 
**T think,’’ she added, meditatively, ‘‘I think, 
with such a girl round, I should say only nice 
things about the girls. Perhaps they wouldn’t 
mind those. ’’ 

‘‘Of course we can’t always do that,’’ said 
Jenny, although her cheeks grew a trifle 
redder. 

‘*Ves,’’ interrupted Lilly, ‘‘and we’re going 
to send Miss Maberly the picture of a cross 
old lady. ’’ if 

‘Shall I tell you a story?’’ asked grandma. 

“Oh, do, do!’’ they cried. 

‘“*T will tell you a story of Saint Valentine’s 
day. There are a great many reasons given 
for the celebration of the day. It is said there 
was an old pagan custom of choosing brides 
on February 14th, but I like this story best. 
Long, long ago there was a bishop of Rome 
named Valentine, who went about doing good 
deeds, but because the people did not believe 
his preaching, they cast him into prison, where 
he finally died. 

‘*‘When he was gone, the poor people whom 
he had all his life been trying to help were 
very sad. They had no one to help them now, 
no one to give them food and clothes, and to 
care for them when they were ill. And be- 
cause they felt so badly about the bishop, they 
began to help each other, and if a man gave 
his poor neighbor a coat, he would say, ‘I do 
this for Valentine’s sake.’ If he gave him 
food he would say, ‘I feed you because when 
I was hungry Valentine gave bread to me.’ 

‘They thought so much about him and 
told over so many of his good deeds that at 
last they began to think he was something 
more than a mortal man, and must be a saint ; 
and since February 14th was his birthday, 
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THE TOY SOLDIER. 
By Elizabeth L. Gould. 
‘ve heard of many soldiers 


Who, after they had fought 
In two or three hard battles, 
Have won renown. There ought 
To be some decoration 
Or medaf, | should think, 
For one who's fought so often. 
The field was black with ink 
One day — I! was disfigured 
For life! ’Twas Marathon 
That time. I’ve been at Sumter — 
I fought there, on and on! 
At Fort Ticonderoga 
I lost a leg; an arm 
At Bunker Hill was taken. 
In Lexington’s alarm 
My gun was smashed to pieces. 
And yet | fought next day 
At Gettysburg, Gibraltar, 
Bull Run and Monterey. 
I'd like a little medal, 
I think it should be gold, 
For in the ranks of soldiers 
Was never one more bold.” 


“ 





—{—s i= 
PUZZLES. 


1. CHARADES., 
I. 


A trouble ’tis to do — first. 
But many tatters will prevent; 
My second you can never be, 
ina you were never meant; 
My. third is insincere, not sound, 
ut plays a noisy part; 
“~— whole must go from door to door 
o find a giving heart. 


they called that Saint Valentine’s day, and 
sent presents to their friends to keep the good 
bishop in remembrance. ’’ 

The girls drew a long breath. ‘‘I didn’t 
think Valentine’s day meant that,’”’ said 
Jenny, soberly. ‘‘I don’t believe May is com- 
ing,’’ she added, ‘‘and I’m glad of it, for I 
sha’n’t send those valentines. ’’ 

‘*Nor I,’’ echoed Lilly. 

‘*Suppose you spend the evening with me,’’ 
said grandma, ‘‘and we’ll see if we can’t help 
along the good saint’s work.’’ 

All the evening, while mother and grandma 


‘‘ohs !’”? that greeted the pretty pink and lav- 
ender boxes, gay with clusters of pansies and 
forget-me-nots which had been painted upon 
them, while in gold upon each box were the 


words :. 
A Valentine for You. 
Sweets to the Sweet. 


The ‘‘ohs!’’ were louder than ever when, 
upon lifting the covers, every box was found 
to be full of cream walnuts, dates and choco- 
lates—a sweet valentine indeed ! 

The girls all declared there were tears in 
Miss Maberly’s eyes when she found the sur- 


II. 


In friendly argument my first; 

My second vulgar is, or worse ; 

My third a bond or bit of dress may be; 
My fourth a negative from you to me; 
My last will lead you to avoid for sure 
My whole, a habit bad, ’tis hard to cure. 


Itt, 


My whole will many eyes delight, 

Though overmuch offends the sight; 

My two three four may charm the ear, 
Prolonged, it’s tiresome to hear. 

Though three four may your palate please, 
A surfeit makes rou ill at ease. 

Your senses would you spare distress, 

Be moderate and my four excess. 


Iv. 

















looked on approvingly, the girls worked indus- 
triously, cutting from cardboard little heart- 
shaped boxes, which, after being folded, pasted 
and covered with crape paper, were left upon 
the table, that grandma—as she suggested— 
might add a few finishing touches. 

If she and mother worked until far into the 
night, they were well repaid by the rapturous 


emma a 


WHICH WAS IT? 
By J. M. Hubbard. 


prise box upon her desk. 

“Tt has been such a happy day!’’ said 
Lilly, as she and Jenny sat upon the sofa in 
grandma’s room that evening. ‘‘ The girls 
were all as nice as could be, and even Miss 
Maberly hasn’t been the least little bit cross. ’’ 

‘*Perhaps Miss Maberly’s girls have done 
better than usual,’’ said grandma, smiling. 








My whole possessed the best of all my first, 

Prized by my last and even by a ne : 

One mle it have thought it sure o length of 
ays, 

Onesste. perhaps, but useful and serene, 

Guiltless of paren and yet ’twas with delight 

We saw it hanged one cold and wintry night! 


2. ADDED LETTER PUZZLE. 


Add a letter and change a relative into meager; 
to hasten into part of a ladder; to attend into to 
shine; lineage into favor; fondness into a cover- 
ing; a tree into a cut; earth into part of the body; 
a beam into a color; heavy weights into a uten- 
sil; a float into to unite by budding; a den into 
white of an egg; a small cake into a stopper; a 
puzzle into a pan; a child into a poem; part of 
a house into a servant; to possess into a dress. 








HHARLIE Thompson had read about ice- 

boats, and he thought he would make 

one. So he took a little boat he had, 
put some runners on it, and tried to sail it on 
the pond, which was close by the village. But 
it would not go, for some reason, and he was 
very much vexed over it. The next day, as 
he was going to school, he met Lizzie Brent, 
who called out to him as they passed: 

‘*O Charlie, I hear you have an ice-boat !’’ 

‘*T haven’t a nice boat,’’ said he, crossly, 
and added to himself, in an undertone, ‘‘It’s 
a very poor one. ’’ 

The next day Lizzie was going by the pond 
when she saw Charlie working at his boat. 
‘‘Why, Charlie,’’ said she, ‘‘I thought you 
told me yesterday you hadn’t an ice-boat!’’ 





‘‘Well, I haven’t got a nice boat,’’ and he 
went on with his work, without taking any 
more notice of her. 

She went off, thinking to herself, ‘‘I do 
believe that Charlie is getting queer. I wonder 
what he means !’’ 

They did not have much to say to each other 
for some days, and the teacher noticed it, and 
asked Lizzie what was the matter, and she told 
her. Then the kind teacher drew her up close 
to her, and said: 

‘*Lizzie, dear, don’t you know an ice-boat 
is not always a nice boat, and a nice boat is 
seldom an ice-boat ?’’ 

Lizzie laughed at her mistake and made 
friends with Charlie at once, for she saw the 
difference between an ice-boat and a nice boat. 


















3. ENIGMAS. 
I 


Of eighteen letters I’m composed, 
For lovers made, it is supposed. 
83491 by first post came to me, 
Friend 710132 she had three. 
A 67891011 121314 mine proved to be, 
And brimmed with satire and with glee. 
And hers the same 167119 bore, ‘ 
The same 1928, but nothing more 
To tell us that the selfsame friend 
Had hailed us from his journey’s end. 
617155 was ourfun. And 12 that day 
A little 18141 sent on its way. 

Il. 
My 1234 before our eyes 
In dress of green resplendent lies. 
My 3456 is favor done a friend, 
And fortune it may sometimes mend: 
My 678 is useful quite, 
But to be lovely must be bright. 
My last will help you make your bed. 
My whole a message sweet, ’tis said. 
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“Don’t Bake Any 


Beans for Me” 


Some thousands of men have said that to their 


wives after tasting a dish of Van Camp’s. And a 
million more ought to say it. For the baking of 
beans is a long, hot task. It must be started sixteen 
hours in advance. And the result is a failure in 
any home oven if digestibility means anything at all. 


They are baked with the tomato 
home oven is utterly out of the ques- sauce, permeating every atom with a 
tion. Beans must be baked in live delicious. zest. The result is the 
steam. likable kind of baked beans. 


The proper baking of beans in a 





They need twice the heat that you 
ever get to the center of the home 
baking dish. That heat is required 
to break up the food particles so the 
digestive juices can act. Otherwise 
the beans, instead of digesting, 
ferment and form gas. 


These beans remain, until you open 
the can, exactly as they came from 
the oven. Not a savor is missing, 
not a flavor is changed. 


The housewife keeps them on the 
pantry shelf, ready to serve in a 
minute. They become her most 
convenient meal. 





In the Van Camp kitchens the 
beans are baked in steam ovens, 
heated to 245 degrees. They are 
baked in small parcels so the full heat 
goes through. The beansare digestible. 

They are baked without crisping, 
without bursting the skins. So the 
beans come out nut-like, mealy and Doesn’t it seem that every house- 
whole. wife would welcome such a dish? 


9 ,; 
wea Yan@mps .x. 
Dish” ~~ Pork .wge ANS Dish” 


But get the right beans, else you’ll buy dry beans for one-fourth what we 
be disappointed. Van Camp’s are pay. We could buy tomato sauce 
made of the whitest and plumpest for one-fifth what ours costs. But the 
Michigan beans—beansallofonesize. result of our way is a dish five times 
The sauce is made from whole toma- as good. When you once taste this 
toes, ripened on the vines. We could dish you will insist on Van Camp’s. 


When Van Camp’s are used, baked 
beans become a very frequent dish. 
And beans are 84 per cent. nutriment. 
They are richer than meat in food 
value, and cost but a third as much. 


° Three sizes: 10, 15 and 20 cents per can. 
Van Camp Packing Company “i Indianapolis, Ind. 


(100) 





























FACING THE MUSIC. 


N writing of his early life, Sir Hubert von Her- 
komer, the painter, tells how he gained promo- 
tion in the Art School of South Kensington. He 
had spent half a year at Munich, and had there 
been advanced to the class that drew from life. 
When he returned to England, a boy of about 


seventeen years, he expected to enter the life- | 


class at once. He took some examples of his 
Munich work along, thinking these might help 
him. 


The under-master, who interviewed me, sneer- 

ingly asked which of the many lines I intended 
should represent the correct contour. I began 
arguing about arbitrary outlines, which did not 
improve matters, and he cut the conversation 
short by ordering me to start in the antique-room 
without more ado. 
I begee the figure of the Discobolus, burning all 
the while with ndiqnation. and’ smarting under 
what I considered the injustice that had been 
done me. I felt no more reconciled to the task 
the next day 5 and, indeed, in a couple of hours I 
had reached the limit of m patience. 

Then I took a desperate resolve. I marched 
boldly into the life-class, carrying with me draw- 
ing-board, chalks, stumps, and so forth. None of 
the students working there suspected that I joined 
them without permission, therefore no questions 
were asked. ow, my intention was do as 
much as possible to my drawing from the mode 
before the master came round, and then boldly to 
“face the music.” 

Le te meng A Mr. Birchett, the head master, was 
ayy te that day, and I was able to get 

he whole figure drawn in and some parts finished. 
I did not feel nervous when he came along, as I 
was strung up for a vigorous defense. He looked 
at the drawing, and noticing that I was a new 
man, asked me if I had permission to draw in the 
life-class. 

I answered, “No, sir,” but added that I had 
already drawn from the life in Munich, and fully 
expected when I came to this school to be put in 
the life-room direct. 

Then Mr. Birchett told me that it was the rule 
a the school to pass from the “antique” to the 


My reply to this was, “I have not broken that 
rule, sir. I have pass from the ‘antique’ to the 
‘life’; I worked in the antique-room all day yes- 
terday.” 

It was fortunate for me that the master had a 
sense of humor, for the impudence of my answer 
seemed rather to tickle than to annoy him. He 
smiled and said, ‘‘Well, your drawing is very good, 
and quite up to the standard required for admit- 
tance to this class. You may stay.” 


— 


* ¢ 


ROBERT, THE PENMAN. 
OMETHING was owitig to heredity in the case 
of Robert Dodslev, who, in the London of two 
hundred years ago, raised himself from the posi- 
tion of a footman and became a poet and publisher 
of note. In his life of him, Ralph Straus gives 


interesting glimpses of another Robert, the father | 


—in many respects a remarkable man, who chose 
for himself the ill-paid calling of schoolmaster. 


Two existing manuscripts of Robert Dodsley. 
senior,—ornamented with colored drawings and 
picturesque borders,—throw considerable light 
upon his character, and proclaim him a scholar of 
many parts. He was a poet as well as a‘careful 
educationalist. 

In one of the manuscripts exercises in trigonom- 
etry and astronomy are to be seen side by side 
with rules of grammar and hints for the youthful 
writer; and one Pwn imagine him reciting the 
following lines—which open a poem of consider- 
able length—to his class: 

All letters ev’n at head & foot must stand: 


Bear light ye pen & use a steady hand. 
Carefully mind to mend in ev’ry line— 


Down strokes are black but upward strokes are fine. | 


Enlarge your writing if it be too small; 

Full in proportion make yr letters all. 

Game not in school time when you ought to write— 
Hold in your elbow; stand fair to yr light. 

Join all yr letters by a fine hair stroke— . 

Keep free from blots yr piece & writing book. 


One is reminded of the couplet which Swift 
wrote for Stella’s benefit: 
If paper be thin, ink will slip in; 
But if it be thick, you may write with a stick— 


a maxim which, he says, “is a common caution 
that writing masters give their scholars.” 


Or) & 


A NICE BOY. 


HE American boy has been classified under 
four heads, but a more intimate acquaintance 
with the genus will show any observant person 
that it includes as many varieties as there are 
individual specimens. In Africa, where boys are 
an article of trade, it is different. When Sir Sam- 
uel W. Baker was seeking the sources of the Nile, 
he found that the principle of supply and demand 
applied to the boy-and-girl market as to any other. 


In Uganda, where needles were in great demand, 
a handsome girl — be purchased for thirteen 
English needles. Some time after his arrival at 
Gondokoro, Baker had a very interesting con- 
versation with a sheik of the Shir tribe on the 
subject of the slave-trade. 

any of his tribe had been kidnaped by —— = 
boring people, and he wished Baker to organize 
an expedition against them. In the course of the 
conversation he seemed moved at the allusion 
to the forcible separation of children from their 
parents. 

“Have you a son?” he asked. 

“My sons are unfortunately dead,’’ replied 


Baker. 

“Indeed!” he exclaimed. “I have a son—an 
only son. He is a nice boy—a very good bor 
about so high [showing the height upon the handle 
of his spear]. I should like to have you see my 
boy. He is very thin now, but if he should remain 
with you he would soon get fat. He’s a really nice 
boy, and always hungry. 

“You'll be so fond of him. He’ll eat from morn- 
ing until night, and still he’ll be hungry. You’ll 
like him a. He’ll give you_no trouble if 
you only give him enough to eat. He’ll lie down 
and go to sleep, and he'll wake up hungry again. 
He isa = boy indeed; and he’s my only son. 
I'll sell him to you for a molote.” [A native iron 
spade.] 
oS & 


THE WRONG LEAF. 


URING the Civil War one little incident oc- 

eurred which well illustrates the dry wit for 
which-Gen. Jubal Early was so well known. After 
General Sheridan had been pressing upon the 
Confederates in the Shenandoah valley for nearly 
the whole season, General Rosser was sent from 
the Army of Eastern Virginia to General Early’s 
assistance. General Rosser’s men had been doing 


brilliant service, and were so elated with their 
various triumphs that they had adopted the laurel 
leaf as a badge, and allowed themselves to be 
called the “Laurel Brigade.” 6 


When these valiant warriors came to the dis- 
heartened soldiers in the Shenandoah valley, the 
spoke with ease and gaiety of the short time it 
would take them to clear the heme f of the trouble- 
some Yankees, and have everything their own 


| way. 
Strange to say, however, in the first engagement 

Sheridan’s troops drove the “Laurel Brigade” 
back, and chased them fully twelve miles, at a 
most animated but disorderly gait. 

General Early made but a single comment upon 
this circumstance, and that was when he encoun- 
tered General Rosser a day or two after the sis 

“TI say, Rosser,” he remarked, slowly, ‘“‘hadn’t 
ow brigade better take the grape leaf for a 

adge? You know the laurel isn’t a running vine.” 


*® © 


ONE TRAVELLING ENGLISHMAN. 


HERE is an old saying that an Englishman is 

never at home but when he is abroad, but the 

following story, once told by Anthony Trollope, is 
direct testimony. to the contrary: 


On this oecasion, as we made our way slowly 
through Switzerland and over the Alps, we encoun- 
tered again and again a poor, forlorn Englishman, 
who had no friend and no aptitude for travelling. 
He was always losing his way, and finding himse 
with no seat in the coaches and no bed at the inns. 

Once I found him at Coire seated at five o’cloek 
in the morning in the coupé of a diligence which 
was intended to start at noon for the Engadine. 
It was his pu to go over the Alps in another, 
which was to leave at half past five, and which 
was already crowded with passengers. 

“Ah!” he said. “I am in time now, and nobody 
shall turn me out of this seat,” alluding to former 
little misfortunes of which I had been a witness. 

When J explained to him his position, he was as 
one to whom life was too bitter to be borne. But 
he made his way into Italy, and encountered me 
again at the Pitti Palace in Florence. 

“Can you tell me something?” he said to me in 
a whisper, having touched my shoulder. ‘The 
people are so ill-natured that I don’t like to ask 

hem. Where is it they keep the Medical Venus?” 

, — him to the Uffizi, but I fear he was disap- 
pointed. 





* © 


A MATTER OF WEIGHT. 


HE value of a laugh in controlling a crowd 

was evidently known to the first Napoleon, 
even in the days when, not far removed in time 
from a boyhood of anxiety and insufficient food, 
he was an earnest young officer, with but the 
“shadow of a figure.” The following is from 
Charles F. Warwick’s recent book on, Napoleon 
and the French Revolution: 


| In October, 1795, Napoleon became commander- 
in-chief of the Army of the Interior. While he 
was in this position there were frequent disturb- 
ances in the sections and fauwbourgs of Paris, 
which he attempted, in many instances, to allay 
by pacific means. 

One day, while he was addressing a crowd, a 
fat woman interrupted him, calling upon his hear- 
ers to pay no attention to these “smart officers 
who, so long as they keep fat on eating the best 
and richest food, do not care for the poor and 
starving.” 

Bonaparte quickly turned the tables on his in- 

rrupter. 


“Look at me, woman,” he said, ‘‘and then 
tell me which of us two is the fatter.” 
The mob good-naturedly dispersed. 


® & 





CHIVALRY FROM GEORGIA. 


the uninitiated, a novelist appears to control 

arbitrarily the destinies of his characters. 
How far this may be from the facts appears from 
| the relations between Richard Malcolm Johnston, 
| the Georgian writer, and “Doolana Lines,” re- 
vealed in Charles Forster Smith’s ‘Reminiscences 
and Sketches.” 


There is nothing to admire in old “Jesse Lines,” 
and doubtless he was not meant to be the stron 
point of the story. But he will be remember 
when all else in the book is forgotten, although 
his daughter, Doolana, is a noble girl. 

Mrs. Herrick says Colonel Johnston, speaking 
of Doolana Lines, remarked as follows: 

“T meant to make her mean, like her father, but 
before I had written fifty lines about her, she just 
turned herself out of my hands, and there she 
was before me. 

“She seemed to say, ‘Don’t make me mean. I 
am a woman. You never knew a woman mean 
like that.’ ; 

“And I had to stop. I just could not doit. I 
cannot, somehow, be rough with any woman; 
they always seem to reproach me. I canno 
forget the reverence due their femininity.” 


* © 


CONSISTENT TO THE LAST. 


OUR genuine dandy of the Restoration was 
thoroughgoing ; he carried his absurd airs and 
graces with him through all his undertakings. A 
prodigious one, mentioned in a recently published 
book entitled “The Beaux and the Dandies,” 
became “stage-struck,” and strutted the boards 
as Romeo. 

His death, in particular, was a lesson in ele- 
gance; a fair silk handkerchief being first placed 
on the — the actor carefully distributed his 
— ate and gorgeous person upon it and ex- 

red. 

. The audience enjoyed this part so hugely that 
some irreverent souls in the gallery called out: 

“Do it again, Romeo!” 

And to please them, Romeo did it again. 


& & 


THE MASTER’S QUERY. 


OCTOR Scott, joint parent with Liddell of the 

well-known Greek Lexicon, was at one time 
master of Balliol College, Oxford University, and 
master at all times of quiet sarcasm—as is evi- 
denced by the story below, found in a recent 
number of Blackwood’s. 

A noble lord who had rooms in the buildings 
which adjoined the master’s house and who, con- 
trary to regulations, kept a dog in cotiegs, went 
to complain of the noise made by cats. After he 
had expatiated_ for some little time.on this griev- 
said, with the gentle, slow 





ance, 


tor Scott 
draw! which lent additional force to his es: 
“Ts that a cat, Lord Donoughmore, that I hear 
barking on your staircase every night?” 
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Have You Written For Your “NATIONAL” Style Book ? 


Are you waiting? Have you postponed writing? Are you likely 
to forget—that we have one ‘‘NATIONAL”’ Spring Style Book 
put away for you? Then let us repeat that one ‘‘NATIONAL”’ 
Spring Style Book is Your very own free, because we have re- 
served books for every ‘‘Companion’’ reader. And we have taken 
this page in your paper simply to tell you about this very 


wonderful new Style Book. Study the five new ‘‘ NATIONAL”’ 
fashions shown above —are these interesting ? Would you like 
to examine hundreds more? Consider the prices quoted below. 
Do these look advantageous to you? Every page of this 224-page 
book will prove to be a page of interest and of beauty, of style 
instruction, of fashion opportunity, and of money saving. 


The “NATIONAL” Should Be Your Store 


Do you know that the ‘‘ NATIONAL” has as its customers every state of the United States? That the ‘‘NATIONAL” 
many of the best dressed women in every city and town in has as its customers the women who are the most careful buyers 
4 and who buy where buying means money saved ? 


The ‘“‘“NATIONAL’’ supplies more women with their wardrobe, Spring and Summer and Fall and Winter, 
than does any other store in the world. And the reason is because these women find our methods of dealing 
satisfactory, find ordering from us by mail so easy, find ‘‘ NATIONAL’’ styles most beautiful and becoming, 
‘*NATIONAL”’ prices the lowest, and ‘‘ NATIONAL’ service such that it always pleases the customer. 


And the ‘‘NATIONAL,”’ offers you every new style in all kinds of Wearing Apparel for Women, Misses and 
Children. Your Style Book shows you ‘‘NATIONAL’’ Made-to-Measure Tailored Suits priced from $15 to $40. 


‘You can have your own choice of these beautiful new suits made-to-measure for you—actually cut and 
designed to fit you, to be becoming to you. All the risk of your getting a perfect fit—of your being pleased 
perfectly—all risk whatsoever is ours. We will refund your money cheerfully if you are not delighted with 
your suit. A liberal assortment of samples of the new suitings will be sent you with your Style Book—if you 
ask for them and state the colors you prefer. 


Also your Style Book shows you the new Waists 98 cents to $8.98 and Skirts $3.98 to $14.98, Lingerie 
Dresses $4.98 to $19.98, Wash Dresses $3.98 to $8.98, Silk Dresses $11.98 to $22.50, Hats $1.98 to $14.98, 
Misses’ Wash Dresses and Misses’ Tub Suits $2.98 to $9.98, Misses’ Tailor-Made Suits $9.98 to $17.98, in fact 
everything for Women, Misses and Children. 





And now again we say, we have a ‘‘NATIONAL’’ Style Book reserved for you. 
personally—it is yours free. Will you write for it? 
The “NATIONAL” Policy 


The ‘‘NATIONAL”’ prepays postage and expressage to all parts of the world, no matter how small your order. 
You may return at our expense, any ‘‘ NATIONAL’’ Garment not satisfactory to you, and we will refund your money. 


It belongs to you 











In writing for your Style Book, be sure to state whether you wish samples of materials for ‘‘NATIONAL’’ 
Made-to-Measure Tailored Suits. Samples are sent gladly, but only when asked for. 


NATIONAL CLOAK & SUIT CO., 7°72’ 


New York City 
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THE LS pri COMPANION _is an illus- 
trated wee y Re per for all the family. | 
Its Stonehen price is , atk a J Stake in advance. 
Entered at the Post-Office, Mass., as second- 
class matter 


Twelve or Sixteen pages are often given to sub- 
seribers in a single weekly issue of the paper, 
altpough 3 eight pages constitute a complete ieree, 

nd all additional pages each week are a gift 
the subscribers. 


New Seieertptions may begin at any time during 


teeaee aa Renewals should be sent by subscribers 
directly to this office. We do not request Agents to 
collect money for renewals. Payment to strangers 
is made at the risk of the subscriber. 


Payment for The Companion, when sent by 
mail, should be by Posto ce Money- Order or Ex- 
press Money-Order. When neither of these can be 


procured, send the money in a Registered Letter. 
Silyer sent through the mail is at the sender’s risk. 
t is liable to be stolen or to wear a hole through 
the envelope. 

Renewals. Three weeks after the receipt of money 
by us, the date after the address on your pape 
which shows when the subscription expires, will 
be changed. 

Always give the name of the Post-Office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 


Letters should be addressed and orders made payable 
o 


PERRY MASON .COMPANY, 
The Youth’s Companion, 


201 Columbus Avenue. Boston, Mass. 








FRESE AIR IN PNEUMONIA. 


N talking of pneumo- 

nia to people in gen- 
eral, it is necessary to 
say and repeat many 
times that pneumonia is 
not a bad cold run mad, 
for this conviction ap- 
pears to be invincibly 
lodged in the lay mind. 

Pneumonia is first, 
last, and all the time an 
acute local disease of the lungs, which, according 
to the gravity of the case, become more or less 
consolidated or choked up. The more of the lung 
tissue that is thus choked, the less the lungs are 
able to breathe. The first consequence of this 
helplessness on the part of the lungs is that the 
heart—that gallant organ—labors to get enough 
blood to keep things going, and this is why we see 
the distressing rapid and shallow breathing so 
characteristic of the disease. 

With all the heart can do it can only pump blood, 
it cannot oxygenate it—that is the function of the 
lungs. Presently, therefore, the blood stream 
becomes more and more impure, owing to lack of 
oxygen, and in those cases ending in death one of 
two things happens—either the heart gives out 
entirely, unable to stand the strain put upon it, or 
else the system is overcome by toxins, that is to 
say, by the impurity induced by the lack of oxy- 
genation. 

It has long been recognized that what the pneu- 
monia patient needs is oxygen, and we are now 
sure that this is best supplied by a direct current of 
fresh air from outside, and that this fresh air 
should be the basis of all treatment from the very 
beginning. 

Too often has life been lost by a failure to recog- 
nize this truth, or by a belief that rushing in 
canned oxygen at the last moment would effect a 
cure. There is less pneumonia among country 
dwellers than among city people. There is less 
pneumonia among people who ventilate well than 
among the stuffy. And there is less pneumonia 
in the summer than in the winter, because in the 
summer there is a free circulation of air through 
allour houses. The ideal treatment of pneumonia 
is to carry the patient into the open air and keep 
him there with proper precautions against wind 
and weather. But as this cannot always be done, 
the patient can at least be placed in the largest, 
sunniest and best ventilated room in the house, 
If possible, a room with windows on two sides is 
much to be preferred to one which can be opened 
only to one point of the compass. By a system,of 
screening, it can always be managed that a direct 
current of very cold air shall not blow right on the 
bed, but the air of the room should be constantly 
renewed and always cool. 

Of all “cranks” the “fresh-air crank” is the 
sanest, and his reward in the pneumonia sick- 
room is a rich one. 








* © 
A FRIVOLOUS PUPPY. 


LADY who spent last year in a remote village 

of Mexico made friends with the shy, brown, 
big-eyed children of a peon Indian on the estate 
next door. There were a dozen of them, but the 
youngest, Mariquita, who was eight, and her 
brother Pedrillo, a year younger, were her favor- 
ites. 

Pedrillo was the proud possessor of a mongrel 
pup; Mariquita cherished a cageful of pretty little 
wood birds, snared and tamed for her by an elder 
brother. As the month of March approached, the 
children came to their friend to beg for any cast- 
off bits of finery with which they might make 
decorations for their pets. 

“For on the fifth of March the padre blesses all 
the animals that are brought to him, in honor of 
the good Saint Anthony, who is the patron saint 
of creatures of service and companionship,” little 
Mariquita explained. “And people come from all 
the villages round about, bringing or driving their 
animals; and they dress them as gaily as they 
can, with flowers and bows and rosettes, or paint 
patterns on their skins, or gild their bills or their 
horns or their hoofs. And Pedrillo wishes to take 
his puppy and I my birds. He has taught the 
puppy to sit up and beg the padre to bless him— 
that will be delightful, and the padre will be sure 
to smile, and sprinkle him well with the holy 
water, and let him have a whole blessing to him- 
self, not share one with anybody else’s animalitos. 
My birds cannot beg, but I am going to put ruffles 
round their necks and a wreath round their cage. 
If the sefiora has any bits of ribbon —” 





The sefiora had, of course, and the pets which 


| the children finally took to the festival were very | 
| elaborately decorated indeed. On their return | 
she inquired with interest how matters had | 
gone. | 
“My birds looked pretty and were good,” 
declared Mariquita, proudly. “But Pedrillo’s 
puppy! He barked at everybody and everybody’s | 
animals; he chased a little pig, so that it tore its | 
gilt paper jacket and lost the bow off its tail; he | 
fought a kitten, and got his nose scratched so that | 
it was bloody and his beautiful blue collar was 


“Brown’s Camphorated Saponaceous Den- 
tifrice”’ is the only true tooth powder for preventing 
| deposits of injurious matter on the teeth. (Adv. 
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RINT. PRE es. All — —— Type 
pr wi A merchants, pri oes 5 boys, Make money 
printing. Circulars free. WATSON, Ann 8t., New York. 


ASTER ARDS i ATERACTIVE AND 
BEAUTIFUL SETS. 
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spotted; and instead of begging for a b 
he barked at the padre himself, and snapped : at 
his fingers. He is a bad, bad dog!” 

“No, no, he is not!” protested Pedriilo, eagerly. 
“He did not understand what the padre was doing ; 
and afterwards, when I caught him and patted 
him and told him, he did beg—he sat up and 
begged for pardon like a Christian. The padre 
said so, and he laughed and stroked his head. 
You should not call him a bad dog, Mariquita.” 

“Perhaps not bad, then,” Mariquita agreed, 
without greatly relaxing her air of judgment, “but 
assuredly he is a beast without piety or sense.” 


® © 


TAMED BY A CAMERA. 


HE camera is gradually replacing the rifle as 

a weapon for sportsmen. It does not bag 
the dead carcasses of beasts, but it secures what 
is more valuable, a record of their appearance 
and habits in the living state. The very act of 
making the photographic “shot” also discovers 
traits in the wild subject that a powder-and-ball 
hunter would never suspect. Ernest Thompson- 
Seton tells in Scribner’s of a surprising revelation 
concerning the lynx. One of those supposedly 
savage animals had been driven from cover and 
cornered by Seton and two Indians. 


He faced about at bay, growling sqreely, 
thumping his little bobtai from side to si de, oad 
pretending he was going to sprin — us. I took 
photograph number two at twenty- ards. He 
certainly did look fierce, but I thought knew the 
creature as well as the men who were back 
me. I retired, put a new film in place and said: 

“Now, Preble, I’m going to walk up to that 
lynx and get a close photo. If he jumps for me, 
and he may, there is nothing can save my beauty 
but you and that gun 

ana with characteristic loquacity, said, ““Go 


Then I stopped and began font approaching 
the desperate creature we held at ~ 4 His eyes 
were ¢ glaring green. his ears were back, his small 

kept twitching from side to side, and his 

oon grew harder and hissier as I neared him. 

t fifteen feet he gathered his legs under him, as 

= a spring, and I pressed the button, getting 
number three 

Then did the demon of ambition enter into my 
heart and lead me into peril. The lynx at bay 
was starving and desperate. He might spring at 
me, but I believed that if he did he’ would never 
reach me alive. I knew my man—this nerved me 
—and I said to him, “I’m not satisfied ; I want 
ey fill the finder. Are you ready?” 


So count lower and came still nearer, and 
at twelve feet made number four. For some 
strange reason, ewe the lynx seemed less angry 
than e had bee 

e didn’t fll the finder. 4. t again,” was 
my ni next. Then, on my knee crawled up 
watching the finder until it ey "full of _— 
Procuse at the beast; he was but eight feet away 

focused and fired. 

new, o wonder! that lynx no longer 
mF an pares 5 he had ceased all growling and 


atraphy loos look 

tood aside; ‘ saw his chance and dashed 
for the tall timber. As he went, I fired the last 
film, getting number six, and so far as I know 
that lynx is alive, and well, and going yet. 
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THE POINT OF VIEW. 


HE Eastern man looked at the driver of the 
stage which was to land him near the Top 
Notch Mine, and found him an interesting speci- 
men in many ways. “But I mustn’t let him sus- 
pect I intend to use him for material,” he thought. 
“TI suppose there are a good many queer people 
about here,” he said with caution a esanont later. 
“You must have a good chance to see them.” 
“The best there is,” returned the stage-driver. 
“As I said to Sam Barker the other day, if one of us 
knew how to write s a, all we’d have to do for 
characters would be to e ’em from the folks 
that land here when = train from back East 
comes in.” 


® © 


UNDOUBTEDLY A LIBEL. 


STORY is told in the Boston Herald about a 
group of strangers talking amiably together 
in a country inn. 

One said, “I was born in Virginia, the mother 
of statesmen and fair women.” 

“My native state is Kentucky,” boasted an- 
other, “the land of superb yee fleet horses, 
sure marksmen and peerless beauties.’ 

A third extolled Ohio, a fourth praised Louis- 
jana. At last a tall, gaunt man said: 

“Well, gentlemen, come from the garden spot 
of America.” 

““Where’s that?” shouted the others in chorus. 

eo. Maine. Can I sell you a razor- 
strop? 


* © 


WILLING TO TAKE A CHANCE. 


IMME a dime for a bed, won’t you, mister?” 
A writer in the Cleveland Plain Dealer states 
that the not entirely sober person who made this 
request spoke in the half-whisper of the profes- 
sional mendicant. He had accosted a man of 
humor. 
“Well,” said the gentleman, after a 
ause “bring the bed round and let me see 
think it is worth the price I'll give you a dime 
for it, of course.’ 


*® © 


RICH IN IGNORANCE. 


PARSON was loudly inveighing against cer- 
tain schools. He finished, says a writer in the 
Argonaut, by declaring that he was thankful he 
had never “rubbed his back up against any one.” 
“Do I understand the brother to say that he 


thanks God for his ignorance?” asked the bishop. 
“Well, yes, if you want to put it that way,” he 


r EThen all I have to add,” said the bishop, unc- 
tuously, “is that the brother has a great éal to 


STAMPS | Sisstonary Stamps.be 100 tr, 


Missionary Stamps,5e 100 for- 
eign, no two otke inel. India, Newfoundland, 
ete., only 5c. 100 U.S. all diff., searce not, only 
30c. 1000 fine mixed, i5c. 
free. I Buy Stamps. L.B.DOVER, D-2, ya it Losin Mo. 
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REPEATING 


LIQUID PISTOL 
= stop the most vicious ae 
jury. et safe to ary 

hout danger of leakage. Fires and re- 
charges by pulling the the trigger. Loads from 
Mant Ak ec eo oni Beer seve Hat 
ioc. With Pistol 5c. Money-order or U. 8. stamps, no coins. 
PARKER, STEARNS & CO., 288 Sheffield Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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Do Not special offe 
MEAD CYCLE CO., Dept. B50, CHICAGO. 


$ 2 H. P. COMPLETE 


Used in Government Harbor 
Service and Chicago Police . 
Boats. High speed, absolute 
reliability. Extra power 
and extra wear. Compact, 
silent running. Low run- 
ning cost. The perfect two- 
cycle reversing engine. 
2,3, 4, Gand 10 H. P. 

$40 up 

ear guarantee. A woman or 
child can run it. Special prices to 
boat builders and agents, Our eé! 
gine book No. 12G contains facts about Marine 

ngines and illustrates and describes our com- 

plete line. Free on request. 
& Iron Works, 709 
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RESULTS OF FOOD 

HEALTH AND NATURAL CONDITIONS COME 

FROM RIGHT FEEDING. 

Man, physically, should be like a perfectly regu- 
lated maclrine, each part working easily in its 
appropriate place. A slight derangement causes 
undue friction and wear, and frequently ruins the 
entire system. 

A well-known educator of Boston found a way 
to keep the brain and the body in that harmonious 
co-operation which makes a joy of living. 

“Two years ago,” she writes, “being in a condi- 
tion of nervous exhaustion, I resigned my position 
as teacher, which I had held for over 40 years. 
Since then the entire rest has, of Course, been a 
benefit, but the use of Grape-Nuts has removed 
one great cause of illness in the past, namely, con- 
stipation, and its attendant evils. 

“TI generally make my entire breakfast on a raw 
egg beaten into four spoonfuls of Grape-Nuts, 
with a little hot milk or hot water added. I like it 
extremely, my food assimilates, and my bowels 
take care of themselves. I find my brain power 
and physical endurance much greater and I know 
that the use of the Grape-Nuts has contributed 
largely to this result. 

“It is with feelings of gratitude that I write this 
testimonial, and trust it may be the means of aid- 
ing others in their search for health.” Name given 
by Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 

Read the little book, “The Road to Wellville,”’ 
in packages. ‘“There’s a Reason.” 

Ever read the above letter? A new one 
appears from time to time.. They are gen- 
uine true, and full of human interest. 


2c. Name pa 
co., Tolede, 
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The pressure of blood on a 


Varicose varicose vein is constantly en- 

lar; it and making it worse, 

Veins. wit witsnate a Ganaee of 5 of Fup: 
ture miless 


ELASTIC 
STOCKINGS 


relieve this pressure, bring 
immediate —. and un- 
der the stocking’s 
influence, nature "begins 
once restori the veins to 
ye - condition. Ask us 
booklet about varicose 
voing with self-measure di- 
rections and prices 
Co., Hostis 


Weavers, 201 Oxford St. 
In the Famous 


FREE Wheat-Belt of 
F ARMS Western Canada 


Soil and climate unexceiled. Schools and 
churches convenient. The of Americans 
are annually making their homes in this wonder- 
ful land of sunshine. 

ANY BOY of 18 or over may get a farm 
free. Illustrated pamphlets sent post free on 
application to W. D. SCOTT, Superintendent 
of Immigration, Ottawa, Canada. 


ENTS 


‘Toothache 


Gum 
not only stops tooth- 
A Swell Afair. ache. instantly, but 
cleans the cavity, removes all odor, 
and prevents decay. Keep a sup- 
ply, and save many a dentist bill. 

There are imitations. See that you get 
Dent’s Toothache Gum. 

At all druggists, 15 cents, or by mail. 
Dent’s Corn Gum cures corns and bunions,l5c. 
C.S. Dent & Co., 51 Larned St., Detroit, Mich. 








































PHOENIX MUFFLER. 


Two Mufflers given only to Companion 
subscribers for one new subscription and 
20 cents extra, pacers included. Price 
50 cents each, post-pa 


The Phoenix Muffler furnishes poctoat pro- 
tection against the cold, damp days of winter and 
without the least ‘suggestion of sweater-like 
e umsiness. Snugs up close ard trim about the 
throat, snaps on and off in an instant, and is 
readily adjusted as a loose scarf. We can supply 
in white, light blue, ery and black, sizes 12 to 14 

,8izes 14% to 16 for men. 
Do not fail to give size and color desire 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, 
201 Columbus Avenue, Boston, Mass. 
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made up six of the 


Ponderosa Tomato 
Big Boston Lettuce 


our 1911 catalogue, is 





be thankful for.” 


Scarlet Globe Radish 


To obtain for our annual catalogue, ‘Everything for the Garden,”’ 
described below, the largest possible distribution, we make 
the following unusual offer: To everyone who will mail us ten 
cents, mentioning this publication, we will mail the catalogue 
and also send our Henderson Specialty Collection as above. 


Every Empty Envelope Counts as Cash 


This Collection is enclosed in a coupon envelope, which when 
emptied and returned 
order of one dollar or over. 


“EVERYTHING FOR THE GARDEN” 


208 pages, 8 colored plates, 800 photo engravings, showing actual results 
without exaggeration, make it the most complete as well as beautiful 
horticultural publication of the year. Also contains full cultural direc- 
tions for flowers and vegetables. 


PETER HENDERSON & CO. 


A REMARKABLE OFFER OF 


HENDERSON’S SPECIALTIES 


To demonstrate the superiority of Henderson’s Tested Seeds, we have 
best we have, into a Henderson Collection, consist- 
ing of one packet each of the following great specialties : 




















Henderson’s Invincible Asters 
Mammoth Butterfly Pansies 
Giant Spencer Sweet Peas 


will be accepted as 25c cash payment on any 


without exception the best we have ever issued. 
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Catnip Ball 5.sea%. 


A Toy for Cats, in a 

package of herbs ‘bene- 
ficial to thé health of any cat 
or kitten. Cats can't let it alone. 
Will last for years. On sale at 
any Drug, Bird or Tey Counters. 
Sent by mail to any address 
if they do not furnish them. 


National Pet Supply Co., 
177 Milk St., Boston, Mass. 
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HENDERSON 


FOOT WARMER 


Filled with hot water (2 to ) keeps = 
for 2% hours. More durable ‘an he hot-water b: 
ESPECIALLY GooD FOR THOSE SLEEPING Im CoLD Rooms. senate cin 
our dealer hasn't it we will send one express paid 
wy to any point in New England for $1.00 “fi 
DORCHESTER POTTERY W ORKS, 
7 to 15 Preston Street, a Be, Mass. 

















Two Things You Need. 
First: The only sanitary 
method of caring for gar- 
bage, deep in the ground 
in heavy -— Y- bucket 
with bail ors, ete. 
awe wey, from | does and cats. 
typhol id fly cannot get 

at Ht and distribute poisonous 
germs. Health demands it. 


Underground Garbage Receiver 


Open with the Foot. 
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New England and Other Matters. (© 
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ALL the New England States, except New | ir 
Hampshire, have recently elected United | 
States Senators to succeed those whose terms 
expire next month. The terms of the two 
New Hampshire Senators continue until 1913 
and 1915 respectively. In Vermont Senator 
Page was reélected last fall. The Massachu- 
| setts Legislature in January elected Senator | 
Lodge for another term, after a close and some- 
| what acrimonious contest. It is Senator Lodge’s 
fourth election to the Senate. 
| In the three other states new men have been | 
chosen, and their pictures are presented upon | 
the cover of The Companion this week. Sen- 
|ator Hale of Maine, who retires after thirty 
| years in the Senate, is to be succeeded by 
| Charles F. Johnson of Waterville, who has 
the distinction of being the first Democrat to 
| represent a New England state in the Senate | 
| Since the expiration of the term of Senator 
Eaton of Connecticut thirty years ago. He is | 
|the first Democrat to be sent to the Senate | 
from Maine since the Republican party was | 
organized. Mr. Johnson was born in Maine | 
fifty-two years ago, is a graduate of Bowdoin | 
College in. the class of 1879, and is one of the | 
leading lawyers of the state. He has been the 
candidate of his party for governor and for 
the Senate, and has the confidence and esteem | 
of all the people of the state, without regard 
to political affiliations. 

In Connecticut, Senator Bulkeley is to be 
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Seeond: This clean 

venient way of dis osing of 


Underfloor Refuse Receiver 


con- 


ing away with the ash- barrel 
nuisance with its menace 

health and its fjre risk. Fire- 

proof, sanitary. Top flush 

with floor, easy to sweep into. 
Sold direct from factory. 

Circulars free. 
. STEPHENSON, mm. 7 


i Farrar St., Lynn, Mass 
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FOR RHEUMATISM 


Four years.ago I was taken with rheumatism, and for 
work at all. But for the 





one knew the 
Mrs. EMMA B. 


> ail my housework. I wish tha 
orth of this Liniment as 
ILLIAMS, 62 Sawyer Street, Boston. 


MINARD’S LINIMENT is clean to 
use, aromatic and agreeable. Splen- 
did for Chest Pains, Sore Throat, 
Neuralgia, Lameness, Sore Feet and 
Hands, Sprains and Bruises. 

INIME CO., SoUTH FRAM- 


INGHAM, MASss., for ‘Liberal Trial Bottle. 

















It does not pay to go around in wet 
weather without proper foot protection. 

ft does not pay to buy and wear ordinary 
rubbers. 

At no higher price you can buy the kind 
that are " different," te kind that wear. 
Ask your dealer to show you 


BEACONS FALLS 


RUBBERS. 


Notice how well they are made. See the 
"Samson" Extension Heel which insures 
wear at the important part. Try one pair. 
Never again will you be satished to buy 
the ordinary rubbers. 
If you can’t buy Beacon Falls Rubbers 
from your dealer, send his name to us 
we see that you are supplied. 

Write for Illustrated Booklet. 
BEACON FALLS RUBBER SHOE CO., 
New York. Chicago. Boston. 
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followed by Hon. George P. McLean, also a} 
Republican, who was governor of the state in 
1901-3. Mr. McLean is a native of Connecti- | 
cut, is fifty-three years old, and has practised 
law in Hartford since 1881. He has served in 
both branches of the legislature, was on the 
commission to revise the laws of the state in 
1885, and from 1892 to 1896 was United States 
district attorney for Connecticut. The Rhode 
Island Legislature made choice of Henry F. 
Lippitt of Providence to succeed Senator 
Aldrich, who voluntarily retires after almost 
thirty years in the Senate. Mr. Lippitt isa 
prominent cotton manufacturer. He is fifty- 
five years of age, and is a graduate of Brown 
University in the class of 1878. In politics, 
like Senator Aldrich, he is a Republican. 
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ALKING on railroad-tracks is a practise 
forbidden by law, but nevertheless in- 
dulged in daily by many thousands to whom 
the tracks afford a convenient foot-path. The 
great peril of the practise is too apparent to 
need special emphasis, but each person seems to 
go on the theory that although others may lose 
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men Chocolates 


UST sweet enough—with the appeti- 

zing tonic twang of Caracas Chocolate 
—the fresh flavors of nuts and fruit 
juices—an irresistible Frenchy snap that 
sets the taste on edge for more. 


A score of 
delightful shapes 


=; a ee 


and flavors— 
daintily boxed 
and_ beribboned 
and packed to 
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get to you crisp 
and good, despite 
heat, 
the dampness of 
seashore or 


summer's 


2) —_ 


mountains. 


Best confec- 
tioners and drug- 
gists everywhere 
sell Sparrow’s 
Empress Choco- 
lates. 


BOSTON 
CONFECTIONERY 
COMPANY, 


CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 
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life or limb, he will somehow escape. One 





great railway system, the Pennsylvania, has 
been specially active in prosecuting trespassers, 
—for each person who walks upon the track 
is legally a trespasser,—and has enlisted the 
aid of state and local authorities. Yet within 
the past ten years about eight thousand persons 
have been killed, and practically the same 
number injured, while walking upon the tracks 
of that one system. It is likely that in time 
the laws against trespassing upon the tracks 
will be as strictly enforced in this country as 
hey have long been in England, where it is a 
very serious matter for the offender. People 
who insist upon taking foolish chances must be 
protected against themselves. 

HEN the Hoosac Tunnel was opened in 

1875, after more than twenty years of 
labor, it was not uncommon for people to make 
a special trip to inspect that remarkable engi- 
neering work. It remains now, as it was then, 
| the longest railroad tunnel in the country, but 
popular appreciation of the difficulties of its 
| construction has long since been lost in the 
|sense of discomfort from smoke and cinders 
| while the train is rumbling through its almost 
| five miles of length. But the electrification of 
| the tunnel, which has recently begun, will put 
lan end to those discomforts, and within a few 
| months a trip through the tunnel will have no 
| unpleasant features for train crews and pas- 
| sengers. The installation of the trolley system 
| through the long bore is accompanied by many 
| difficulties. The tower cars of the construc- 
| tion-train, upon which the workmen stand, 
|are covered by small canvas tents, to protect 
| the men from the dense clouds of smoke, and 
fresh air is forced into the tents from compres- 
sers close to the earth. Although every pre- 
caution is taken, they are in constant danger 
| from passing trains; and in all respects they 
| have a job which few will covet. 


GREGORY’S HONEST 


FLOWER SEED OFFER 

We will send you these ten petinges of Gregory’s 

Honest Flower Seeds, postpaid, <6 25 cents coin. 
cen 





































Sweet Peas, Extra Choice Mixed “a 

16 packages sent f ine i 5 

pews. 
ly ustrated than ever, 

just out. A copy to you for 

J.J. H. ‘CORY 4& SON, 

TOOEIm St., Marblehead, Mass. 













































Prove for yourself the many good points 
of the Featheredge Rubber Sponge. We 
will send you one at our expense. 


Kea 
Rubber Sponge 


Superior to any rubber sponge on the market, 
and infinitely better than the ordinary natural sponge 
Soft as silk, no grit, no scratching. Cleanses the skin 
and acts as a gentle massage. Sanitary, germ proof, 
cleans itself, satisfying, cleansing, invigorating. Wears 
four times as long as the ordinary 
All sizes for every purpose of the Toilet and Bath, 
for men, women and children. Costs no more than the 
ordinary—prices within the reach of all 
Do you know what a Featheredge Rubber Sponge 7 
4 
Ps) 








will do? Let us show you at our expense 


For Sale by Dealers Everywhere 


FRE 


77 


Enclosed 
hae my find 
for pack 


If 4c. in stamps is enclosed for 


> 
packing and postage, we will 





send you, without cost, a per- > tan and post 
ect Featheredge sponge F age. Please send 
and our interesting booklet. Write to-day. @ me, without cost, a 


ca Featheredge R ubber 


The N. Tire Rubber Sponge Company o " pecieanaterte ss 
477 W. Indiana Street 
Chicago, IIl. 
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THE PACKAGE 


[S ALWAYS 
YELLOW 
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10% 
25% 
50* #100 
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== SULPHO-NAPTHOL 





Cabot’s 





This is what you want, as any conscientious dealer will tell you 





The genuine Sulpho-Napthol is the greatest dirt dispeller, grease annihilator and germ 
killer ever discovered. A few drops added to a pail of water will aid in cleaning anything 
and everything about the house—from cellar to attic—with the least effort. It freshens and 
brightens rugs and linoleums; cleans floors, woodwork and paint; takes stains out of uphol- 
stery, and all the time it is killing disease germs, thus making the home refreshingly pure, 
clean and healthful. The genuine Sulpho-Napthol comes always in a yellow package. 


A little Sulpho-Napthol in the 
bath refreshes and invigorates— 
it’s the next best thing to a Turk- 
ish Bath. 


Besides being a great cleaner, 
disinfectant and deodorizer, 












While you may be able to pur- 
chase these substitutes for less 
money, bear in mind that you 
have to use about a 10% solution, 
whereas with genuine Sulpho- 
Napthol you use only 1%, proving 
Sulpho-Napthol through its anti- Se ae _ the genuine 
septic properties is an invaluable Sulpho-Naptho a 
“first aid” in case of accident SULPHO-NAPTHOL ical investment; it is furthermore 
























where the skin is bruised or cut, SOAP a product of known merit and 

preventing, as it does, the inva- ma sei aiiiadin. anil autentts reliability. 

sion of disease germs. For the properties make it fine for toilet, bath Sulpho-Napthol i iceabl 
. “eigen weer, tha we f this pho-iNapthol 1s serviceable 

sick room it is invaluable. is a safeguard against disease germs. | and essential in so many ways, 
Like all good things, Sulpho- Take acake of italong when travelling. | that you will find it to your ad- 

Napthol has many imitators. 25 cents a Cake vantage to buy the largest size. 





Sold by Druggists and Grocers Everywhere 


\~ SULPHO-NAPTHOL COMPANY 


4 TORREY BUILDING .14 MEDFORD ST. BOSTON 
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SELLING AGENTS 86 BROAD ST. 











